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WITH the uncomfortable years of the war behind us, the uncomfortable years of the post- 





war period begin to unfold a pattern of business which must be of interest to all in the 
graphic arts. Some of these changes are only dimly discernible, others are already accom- 
plished facts or clearly foreshadowed. 

Of the known changes we may put down the purchase of certain textile mills by for- 
eign capital, and the withdrawal of their grey goods supply from the bookcloth finishing 
mills. There has been a dearth of buckrams for many months; the situation seems at the 
moment to be even more acute. 

The purchase of paper mills and the diversion of their entire product to such firms as 
Curtis Publishing Co. and Time-Life have caused a serious dislocation of paper supplies to 
jobbers and small printing-offices. This condition will adjust itself in time, but for the 
moment it causes severe headaches to other large users of paper, notably in the magazine 
field. 

The proposal by some of the larger book printing firms to confine their activities to the 
large-production field seems to threaten the smaller publishers, whose editions run from 
one to a few thousand copies, with peculiar difficulties. This threat to the small publisher 
offers a challenge to the smaller book printing firms which may produce interesting results. 

The purchase of land in Connecticut for the erection by Time-Life of a laboratory 
for studying possible developments in printing processes and media for one of the most 
potentially far-reaching of new programmes. Coupled with a paper laboratory at the 
Bryant Mill in Michigan, and backed by ample resources, such a laboratory may pro- 
foundly alter the whole magazine printing industry. 

In all these moves we see the growing importance of large aggregations of money 
capital in an industry which has heretofore been made up of relatively small and inde- 
pendent units. What has happened in oil, in aluminum, in retail outlets like the chain 
grocery stores, in steel, and increasingly in the electric power organizations, that is, the 
creation of actual or virtual monopolies, with the small producer forced to play with the 
large ones or find some other method of competition in a restricted field, may yet overtake 
printing. 

The danger is not yet acute, but it threatens. There is a possible solution, which we 
shall consider in a future number of this magazine. In the meanwhile we can watch with 
growing interest the possibly fundamental changes taking place in both processes and 
management. 


C.P.R. 
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A LITTLE GIRL 


TO HER FLOWERS. 




















DAISY. 


Tus little Daisy we all love, 


Because it seems to say, 


“ I’m come to tell good girls and boys, 
That Winter’s gone away.” 


A Little Girl to Her Flowers 


London, 1838 


Forgotten Children’s Flowers 


Kirkor Gumuchian 


IF we can judge from the juvenile literature of 
the time, the appeal and significance of flowers 
must have played a necessary part in the social 
and educational life of children in England dur- 
ing the first half of the rgth century. Carried over 
from the end of the 18th century the child novel 
as exemplified in Thomas Day’s Sandford and 
Merton, for example, still retained the didactic or 


moral lesson cleverly disguised throughout a 
pleasing story. Other juvenile books by less promi- 
nent authors and of minor conceptions were pub- 
lished in imitation, with the same idea of en- 
gendering the spirit of wisdom and obedience 
into the minds of young children. Such texts, in 
either prose or lyrical form, although approved 
by parents and teachers must have been irksome 
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to children whose minds were inclined toward 
stories of less didactic form. Titles reading Alithea 
Woodley, or The advantage of an early friendship 
founded on virtue were not always an induce- 
ment to a child to open a book and read its con- 
tents. Rebellion in the heart of many a young 
reader may account for the title of many moral 
stories in prose or verse being disguised under the 
name of a flower. 

In 1807 Elizabeth Turner, an English writer 
of books for children, published The Daisy or 
Cautionary stories in verse adapted to the ideas of 
children from four to eight years old. The con- 
tents had little or nothing special to do with flow- 
ers. Nor did Miss Turner’s second book, The 
Cowslip; or More cautionary stories, have much 
to say about flowers. The floral titles were simply 
used as a magnet to entice children into reading 
the books which contained stories or verse far 
removed from botanical significance. “Dancing,” 
“Envy,” “Filial Love” are titles of some of the 
poems and another story in rhyme had to do with 
two little girls who went to the dentist, where 
Sophy would not have her tooth out and Lucy 
did, the last lines reading: 


Her Teeth return’d quite sound and white 
Whilst Sophy’s ach’d both day and night, 


an ordeal which, like other precepts in the book, 
may have helped to curb Sophy’s spirit of obsti- 
nacy, but which had nothing to do with flowers. 

The Cowslip, however, did contain one poem 
entitled “The Daisy,” but it was written and in- 
cluded in the spirit of publicity to advertise Miss 
Turner’s previously published book of the same 
title. The story concerned a little boy who asks 
his father if a Daisy is a book, as he thought it 
was, or a flower; whereupon the parent, after a 
short discourse on the Daisy as a flower, explains: 


. . « but you'll find, 

The Daisy a book, my boy, too 

Containing short tales for the juvenile mind, 
And adapted for children like you. 

And call’d as it is by so humble a name 
This hint indirectly conveys; 

Like the flower it spreads, unambitious of fame, 
Nor intrudes upon critical gaze. 


CHILDREN’S FLOWERS 


Almost ten years later, Samuel Wood of New 
York, who specialized in books for children, pub- 
lished an American edition of The Cowslip, 
which curiously enough did not follow the text of 
the English edition but reprinted the stories found 
in the English edition of The Daisy. Wood's ver- 
sion contains an interesting footnote explaining 
the cowslip as a flower by a quotation from Dr. 
Johnson, which reads: 


A flower growing much in pasture grounds and 
meadows, and is a species of the primrose; its name, 
as some think, is derived from the resemblance of its 
scent to the breath of a Cow; perhaps from growing 
much in pastures, and often meeting the Cow’s lip. 


Elizabeth Turner’s little books were very popu- 
lar at the time and were reprinted by the Leaden- 
hall Press in 1899. They were the first of many 
of the same type by other authors, among them 
Mary Elliot, who wrote her famous Flowers of 
Instruction in 1820. These juveniles were well il- 
lustrated with quaint woodcuts, some hand-col- 
ored, or with copper engravings of great charm. 

But even under a cloak of flowers didacticism 
began to appal the authors themselves who be- 
came lyrical on the beauties of the garden and 
countryside. In The Snowdrop: or Poetry for 
Henry and Emily’s library, London, 1840, the 
opening poem is more of a floral inducement to 
little children and begins: 


Oh! look at these Daisies, Mamma, said Janette. 
Now are they not sweet little flowers? 
I pulled them myself by the side of the brook: 
Do, Mamma, raise your head from your work and 
just look 
Here; shake them, they’re wet with the showers. 


In a similar vein, Simple Stories, published the 
same year, contains a delightful little story of the 


FIELDS IN THE SPRING 


Come, little John and Mary, let us go into the fields, 
for the sun shines bright and warm, and the lark 
sings in the sky. John can fly his kite, and Mary can 
go with me into the wood close by, where she can find 
such pretty spring flowers! cowslips and blue-bells, 
and the lily-of-the-valley, hiding its snow-white bells 
in the green leaves: Oh! what a pretty nosegay we 
shall make! 
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CHILDREN’S FLOWERS 


Without doubt, picking flowers in the woods was 
a happy diversion that amused and gave joy to 
the little children in those days, and among the 
leisured routines of the schools were walks 
through meadows and countryside where chil- 
dren were allowed to stop and pick daisies, butter- 
cups, lilies-of-the-valley, cowslips, primroses and 
other pretty flowers of the fields as an afternoon’s 
pastime. The distractions of the modern child’s 
world were definitely absent, and the appreciation 
of England’s beautiful country was a sense that 
parents and teachers took great care to cultivate 
in children. 

In The Paths of Learning Strewed with Flow- 
ers or English grammar illustrated, which ap- 
peared in 1820, there are sixteen hand-colored en- 
gravings. One picture shows a prim little girl 
watering her flowers against a background of 
decorative hollyhocks—a most cheerful and 
happy scene to a little child wrestling with nouns 
and adverbs — and underneath we read: 
Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun to avoid 
the too frequent repetition of the same word, as Jane 


has a garden and she waters it. — she and it are pro- 
nouns for Jane and Garden. 


Another slender volume with quaint hand-colored 
woodcuts is 4 Little Girl To Her Flowers, Lon- 
don, 1828, and in Lloyd’s London Cries, 1831 —a 
most attractively illustrated book; under the pic- 
ture of the flower girl is written: 
Pretty Nosecays Buy or Mg; 
Charming flowers here you see; 
Roses, tulips, pinks and lilies, 
Sweet Williams, wall flowers, daffodillies. 
Selling pretty flowers my trade is; 
Come and buy them, pretty ladies. 


In spite of its exclusively botanical interest, 
Belch’s A Book of Fruits and Flowers (which 
was published as early as 1820 and because of its 
naive charm was rediscovered ten years later) 
brought beauty and poetry to children in a color- 
ful and sensitive form. Each colored engraving of 
a flower or fruit had a two-line verse accompany- 
ing it as follows: 
The Pink with various colors vie, 
And Passion Flower attracts our Eye. 

and 


The Roses breathe their Sweet Perfume 
And Tulips beauteous Tints assume. 


and so forth... . 

The hand-coloring of the woodcuts or copper- 
plates in these pretty books was done by children 
themselves in the employ of publishing houses 
which trained them to do the work by the stencil 
process, which accounts for the uniform perfec- 
tion of the work. As there were no labor laws for 
children in those days, the young artists were paid 
very little for their work. It was a very cheap 
method of turning black and white illustration 
into gaily colored plates to attract the puerile 
mind. Just the same there is reason to believe that 
the child workers enjoyed coloring the little 
books. What child does not like to color pictures! 
(The method was used in France as far back as 
the late 15th century, and is known as “pochoir” 
coloring.) In the early roth century in England 
the famous publishing houses of Harvey and 
Darton and John Harris among others brought 
this stencil process of hand-coloring to an effi- 
ciency and refinement superior to the mechanical 
processes which closely followed as the years went 
by, and the experiments in hand-coloring by the 
same stencil method in modern times, although 
executed by trained adults, has not as yet ap- 
proached the beautiful quality of the work done 
by children employed more than a hundred years 
ago. (See illustration on page 3.) 

In England, until the late fifties children’s 
books with flower titles or interest were numerous, 
and by that time included a great number of 
books strictly botanical in contents and illustra- 
tion but presented in a pleasing and less didactic 
manner. In this latter respect Botanical Rambles, 
designed as “an easy and familiar Introduction 
to the elegant and pleasing study of Botany,” 
which appeared as early as 1828 is a rare sample of 
what followed and became increasingly common 
as time passed. Of the great quantity published 
during the first half of the century comparatively 
few have survived the destructive battles of the 
nursery or schoolroom, and many are known only 
through the publishers’ lists advertising them in 
periodicals of the day or in catalogues bound in 
at the end of books available. Among those that 
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Come, little John and Mary, let us 
go into the fields, for the sun shines 
bright and warm, and the lark sings 
in the sky. John can fly his kite, 
and Mary can go with me into the 
wood close by, where we can find 
such pretty spring flowers! cowslips 
and blue-bells, and the _lily-of-the- 
valley, hiding its snow-white beils in 
the green leaves: oh! what a pretty 
nosegay we shall make! 

London, 1840 
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PRONOUN @ a 
of a noun, te avoid the too frequent 
repetition of the same word, as Jane 
has a Garden and she waters wt. — she 
and wt are Lroneiuns, tor Jane and Garden . 


The Paths of Learning Strewed with Flowers or English 
Grammar Illustrated, London, 1820 


Left above 
Simples Histoires Trouvées dans un Pot de Lait by Jean 
Pierre Brés, Paris, circa 1820 

have survived and are to be found in private col- 
lections, in libraries, hidden in some dark corner 
of a book shop or among other books thrown 
into the boxes outside the shop are such titles as: 
The Basket of Flowers — Buds and Blossoms — 
The Little Cowslip Gatherer — The Honeysuckle 
or Poetical sweets that never cloy — The Crocus; 
or Useful hints for children being original poems 
on popular and familiar subjects, which was 
one of Miss Turner’s less popular books — and 
Thomas Miller’s The Poetical Language of Flow- 
ers. But the most famous of all that have sur- 
vived is The Wedding Among the Flowers, by 
Jane Taylor, who, with her sister Ann Taylor, 
wrote The Original Poems for Infant Minds, 
which ranks with the finest nursery verse written 
for all times. 

Besides Ann and Jane, the Taylor family in- 
cluded Emily, Isaac and Jefferys Taylor and all of 
them devoted their time to writing books for 
children. Among themselves they produced a 
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The Wedding Among the Flowers 
by Jane Taylor, London, 1808 


Lloyd’s London Cries, 78 31 


veritable library of poems, delightful stories and 
travelogues for young people which still remain 
among the juvenile classics. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that Jane, urged by the great success of 
The Butterfly’s Ball, written by William Roscoe, 
a statistician and not a writer of juvenile texts, was 
inspired to create an original note of her own. 
The Butterfly’s Ball had already brought forth 
numerous imitations, from Mrs. Dorset’s The 
Peacock at Home to The Lion’s Masquerade, the 
whole gamut of which, with the exception of The 
Rose’s Breakfast—a slight little poem with 
charming plates, had to do with the antics of ani- 
mals or insects. So it was not inappropriate for 
Jane Taylor to develop an amusing and romantic 
diversion founded upon flowers. 

Jane Taylor frankly gave her reasons for writ- 
ing The Wedding Among the Flowers. “The But- 
terfly’s Ball,” she revealed later in life, “became 
so popular as to produce numerous imitations, 
much below the original, and my ambition being 
stirred, I entered the field pen in hand . 
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Pretty NoSEGAYS BUY OF ME; 
Charming flowers here you see; 
Roses, tulips, pinks, and lilies, 
Sweet Williams, wallflowers, daffodillies. 
Selling pretty flowers my trade is; 

Come and buy them, pretty ladies. 
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pleting the little poem in the evenings of a happy 
fortnight.” The finished poem was by far the 
most fantastic, original and amusing child’s book 
ever written around flowers. It appeared in 1808 
—a little square book bound in stiff, printed 
wrappers and illustrated with a frontispiece and 
four other finely executed copper engravings. The 
first illustration depicted Miss Iris beseeching 
Miss Lity to become the bride of Lord Sun- 
FLOWER, who in the following plate is shown con- 
sulting the Reverend Seer Danpetion. The third 
illustration depicts: 


Young Heartsease in purple and gold run before, 
To Welcome them in at the great Temple door. 


The remaining plates have beneath them: 


Before the green shrine the young couple await 

Each form ceremonious ordained by the State. 
and 

Fiora who witnessed the scene with concern, 

Beckon’d forward to Vesper to empty her urn. 
The poem begins with a description of the court- 
ship and goes on to describe the arrangements for 
the wedding. The bustle and the preparation are 
most impressive, the problem of the wearing ap- 
parel of the gentlemen guests being solved by: 

One Ciotu-Prant, a clothier of settled repute 

Undertook to provide ev’ry beau with a suit. 
When the invited flowers arrive, their elegance 
and distinction are no less important than that of 
the social set in English Court Circles of the time. 

My Lady Carnation excessively dashing, 

Roug’d highly, and new in the Rotterdam fashion, 

Discoursing of rank and of pedigree came, 

With a beau of distinction, Van Tuip by name. 

Field-officer Poppy, in trim militaire, 

An unfortunate youth, Hyacintuus the fair, 

With Major Convotvutus, fresh from Parade 
And his son, though a Minor, in purple cockade. 
One of the female flowers was as sensitive as any 
maiden could be if her modiste had disappointed 
her, and Jane Taylor expresses the young guest’s 

feelings with: 
. . the Eveninc Primrose was pale with chagrin, 
That her cap did not come till the day had closed in. 


The Wedding Feast is a masterpiece of intuitive 
selection. 





CHILDREN’S FLOWERS 


Damask Rose on the lawn had a tablecloth spread, 
The Fresu Piant provided the dish at the head, 

And Cornsortt_e furnish’d the table with bread. 
Housewife Butrercup sent a supply from her 

churn, 

And Snowprop ic’d dews in a Wuirte Crocus urn 
And Canby Turt, skilled in the arts of preserving, 

A splendid dessert had the honour of serving. 


The poem is all the richer for the old-fashioned 
and now forgotten names of many of the flowers, 
and Jane Taylor took care to use all the poetical 
blooms that came to her mind. Cockscoms, 
Powper’p Beaux, Crown ImpeErIAL, LovECHAIN 
and Gotp Dust, the MicuarLmas Datsy, SATIN 
Fiow’r, Mezerron and other quaint sounding 
flowers of our Grandmothers’ days provided in- 
teresting characters in the author’s cast. 

A number of the English flower juveniles found 
publishers in America and as a rule were re- 
printed in the original form and with the same 
plates with little or no change. In some instances 
different plates were engraved by American art- 
ists but not very often. On the whole, a flower in- 
terest hiding a moral story or tales to do with 
rambles in the country and the flowers of the 
fields did not appeal much to the publishers in the 
United States. Few American juveniles were is- 
sued in this spirit although flower titles were 
used as an introduction to fairy tales. 

Maria, or The ever-blooming flower, a small 
chapbook printed in New Haven, 1819, contains 
an Alphabet at the beginning and continues with 
a fairy tale founded on flowers used as symbols of 
the Virtues, and Elmina; or The flower that never 
fades, Albany, 1810, also is a popular fairy story. 
In 1819 Samuel Wood of New York printed 4 
Set of Flowers, alphabetically arranged, but this 
work like many of Wood’s children’s books was a 
reprint of the English original by Lucy Peacock 
whose first stories for children appeared at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 

About the year 1840, the influence of the ro- 
mantic period, which had begun in France earlier 
and left its mark in England, finally reached the 
United States, and the vogue of flowers in mate- 
rials, decoration and fashions had a profound in- 
fluence on the juvenile books, which in this sense 
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CHILDREN’S FLOWERS 


kept pace with the romantic charm of the Keep- 
sakes and Souvenir Albums found on tables in the 
drawing room. It was the period of beautiful bou- 
quets and charming arrangements of flowers 
which lent themselves so well to illustration. It 
was really a culmination of what had begun in 
France as early as the First Empire, at which pe- 
riod the interest in flowers was also fed to chil- 
dren’s minds, but in a more sophisticated man- 
ner. There was less of the moral or even fairy tale 
approach and more of the artistic. From 1815 on 
the illustrations were of such quality that they 
overshadowed the text. 

Among the most famous French writers of 
juvenile tales was Madame de Genlis who in 1825 
wrote Les Jeux champétres des enfants, a most 
fascinating flower book for children with enticing 
plates engraved in color. In the form of a game, 
her dialogue shows children how to make toy- 
games out of flowers. Jeu de la rose, Jeu de la 
campanule, Jeu du coquelicot are the titles of 
some of the games. In the Jeu du coquelicot (a 
small gaily colored poppy of the fields of France, 
where it keeps good company with the blue corn- 
flower and yellow wheat), Madame de Genlis 
shows her young readers how to make an attrac- 
tive doll from the petals of the flower. Two of the 
colored plates illustrate the transformation. 

A superior quality of engraving and printing 
is found in Madame de Genlis’s book which was 
carried out in a great number of French chil- 
dren’s book of the same period. Jean Pierre Brés, 
a regular contributor to the Journal des demoi- 
selles wrote some charming tales which were 
beautifully illustrated. The colored plate of La 
Petite marchande de fleurs, one of the stories in 
Brés’s Simples histoires trouvées dans un pot de 
lait — a most appealing title for a child’s book — 
makes an exquisite engraving for the wall when 
framed, and was reproduced in color on the title 
page of Gordon Dunthorne’s bibliography of 
Flower and Fruit Prints published in 1938. In the 
same manner of color engraving other flower 
books for young people appeared. La Corbeille 
des fleurs, with a companion volume, La Cor- 
beille des fruits, although they carried botanical 
texts, had the plates engraved and printed in 


9 
color a la poupée, a process used by the great 
Redouté himself when he issued his famous book 
of roses between 1817 and 1824. (In this process 
the copper plate was colored by hand and im- 
pressed on the paper in a single printing. The 
French publishing houses of Marcilly, Lefuel and 
Janet, all of which thrived in the 1820's, special- 
ized in this type of coloring. See illustration on 
upper left, page 6.) 

In 1847, J. J. Grandville, a popular but eminent 
illustrator of the French Romantic period, issued 
his well known Fleurs animées, which was re- 
printed in an English version with the same 
hand-colored plates. Alphonse Karr wrote the in- 
troduction and the text, which was more of a lit- 
erary effort than strictly a book for children. It 
became such a success that it was elevated by the 
critics to such an extent that sophisticated readers 
and collectors of fine books began to take more of 
an interest in it than the little boys and girls for 
whom it was written. The hand-colored engrav- 
ings from this volume are sometimes found 
framed in antique shops and make original deco- 
rations. The Empire de légumes, a garden fantasy 
written in much the same manner, but with vege- 
tables replacing flowers, also appeared. 

Louis-Aimé Martin, the author of the popular 
Lettres a Sophie, a child’s book on science and 
natural history with some chapters on botany, 
which went into countless editions in the follow- 
ing years, also wrote Langage et emblimes des 
fleurs, Paris, circa 1830, with thirteen lovely 
flower plates. The work exposed the system and 
“language” of flowers, their history and mytho- 
logical origin, accompanied with charming little 
poems about them. The Herbier des demoiselles 
and Jaquemart’s Flore des dames were reprinted 
in different forms during many years. They con- 
tinued in a popular manner the demand for bo- 
tanical and flower literature that French children 
had acquired through the development of colored 
plate illustration. 

Early color printing on stone was developed in 
books like Alfred Driou’s Lis, roses et violettes, ou 
La Moisson des anges, published by Lehuby of 
Paris who with Mame of Tours, had already been 
using different types of chromolithography for the 
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Les Jeux Champétres by Madame de Genlis 


past few years. Published in 1853 with eight 
lithographed plates in color, the book reverts to 
those published under deceptive titles forty years 
earlier in England. Although written under a 
floral title, the work is a series of stories relating 
to the illustrious victims of the French Revolu- 
tion. The plates show portraits of Louis XVI, 
Marie Antoinette, Madame Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Louis XV and Marie Leczinska, his wife. 
There are views of Versailles and Schénbrun 
and pictures of the Princess de Lamballe, Louis 
XVII and Simon the shoemaker, and Marie 
Thérése presenting Marie Antoinette at Choiseul. 
The author used flowers as a propaganda vehicle 
for the Bourbons. 

From the sixties on and way into the eighteen 
nineties, in both France and England, publishers 
continued to issue juveniles with floral interest in 
title, text or illustration, but of a much cruder as- 
pect, and these were copied in a still coarser man- 
ner by publishers in the United States. With the 
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Paris, 1825 


advent of cheap color printing, the Kronheim oil 
print process and other expedient methods of 
printing by machine presses, the popular picture 
book came into fashion. Because of its low price 
and the facility of its production thousands upon 
thousands were printed, but a very small per- 
centage had anything to do with flowers or were 
illustrated with them. Fairy stories, animal and 
bird pictures, scenes of farm and country life, and 
well known nursery rhymes were the most popu- 
lar subjects. As an inducement to entice or amuse 
children the flower had begun to decline and by 
the beginning of the twentieth century had faded 
altogether. 

These forgotten children’s flowers of bygone 
days are now difficult to find, especially in good 
condition. Like most nursery literature they have 
been thumbed or pulled to pieces in the traditional 
spirit whereby young readers, either through love 
or hate, have considered it a duty to destroy even 
the most precious relics of childhood. 
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Destroyers in Wet Basin by John Taylor Arms 


JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 
Thirty Y ears of Etching 


A RETROSPECTIVE exhibition covering fully and honestly the various stages of an 
artist’s career is, in effect, a public confession. It amounts to this: here is a group of pictures 
speaking silently but eloquently to those who are interested in a man’s development. There 
are the early pieces, some of them incomplete in conception or faulty in technique; the 
period of groping and experiment during which some spottiness may be expected; then a 
’ gradual gain in mastery leading up to the present time. This is the pattern and upon it the 
- public passes judgment. 


17% by 10 inches 


Many exhibitions of collected work which covers a period of as much as three decades 


: show great unevenness. Those artists who have faltered on the way because they have 
: had the courage to accept certain challenges which would lead to growth, and have suc- 
. ceeded, are in a happy position. Others succumbed to temptation by finding a comfortable 
y tune early in their careers and playing it to death. A third group — and it is rare — includes 
d those who, almost from the beginning, had something definite to say and said it in a 
beautiful manner; who, in spite of universal public acceptance, were not content to rest 
ad on what had gone before, but strove for something better. 
. Every one of the g2 prints by John Taylor Arms, shown in a special exhibition at the 
at Galleries of Kennedy & Company in New York City during December, 1945, pointed to 
ve an artist who fitted exactly into the last category. Selected from a total of 403 plates etched 
en during the past thirty years, they furnished a representative cross-section of the work of a 


man who has dedicated his life to the cause of etching and etchers. 











I2 JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


The show was remarkable to this observer, who has long been an Arms fan, for one 
thing in particular. As I looked at the prints dating back to the early 1920’s and followed 
along up to the present time I thought how easy it would have been for him to stop grow- 
ing at any period and carry on safely and comfortably from that point. The reference is 
not to technique, for the Arms’ virtuosity with the etching needle was as famous a quarter 
of a century ago as the often mentioned “Elman tone” was in musical circles. I am thinking 
of growth in a larger sense, the growth which is so much a part of the life and belief and 
philosophy of John Arms himself — the spiritual development of a man’s work. The dates 
on the prints show plainly enough how he has succeeded; how his concept of a subject 
reached greater fullfilment with the years. 

It is easy to be carried away by the brilliance and great range of the Arms technique, 
but this after all is not the message of the print. Set the etching up at a distance where the 
means is not apparent; in that way the picture itself can be seen. The observer then be- 
comes aware of the things which the artist wished him to see — the texture of stone, the 
solidity and monumental dignity of a cathedral, the simple beauty of an English parish 
church. If he has employed an intricate technique which dazzles the observer, be assured 
that this was not his intention. He has simply found a means which, like an exotic word or 
an unfamiliar harmony, lends color and character to the work as a whole. 

The Desrroyers 1n a Wer Basin, reproduced here, is a perfect example of this. It 
carries exceedingly well on the wall, and one is aware only of trim vessels of war at rest in 
water which mirrors, as in nature, the marvelous details of their spars and gear. Aside from 
any technical consideration, it is truly a great print. 

Like any sincere artist Arms is a perfectionist. It is apparent in his life, and it crops 
out constantly in his occasional writings. The goal is always so far away and so unattain- 
able that few things he has done so far amount to much. In his “Credo,” the foreword to 
the catalogue of prints in the exhibition, he wrote: 

“About three quarters of them [the prints] I would willingly discard, their sole excuse 
for being seeming to me to lie in the fact that they represent inevitable milestones in the 
whole journey and that, inadequate as they now seem, they stand for what I believe, in all 
honesty, to have been the best I could do at the time. By the remaining one quarter, plus 
the real accomplishment of the future which I take to be the principal reason for my con- 
tinuance as an artist, am I prepared to stand or fall.” 

What a fine and honest statement that is! Those of us who know him love him for 
such things. How fortunate it is that an artist is not the best judge of his own work; that, 
in spite of his own feelings, the public has the last word. And aside from the pure pleasure 
afforded by the skilled needle of John Arms, his etchings of cathedrals, architectural monu- 
ments and ships of war from the standpoint of invaluable records will assure him a coveted 


place forever. 
WituraM J. SCHALDACH, S.A.E. 
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THE DICTIONARY PAGE 


GREGG ANDERSON 


EDITOR'S NOTE: On July 5, 1944, Lieutenant An- 
derson was killed in action in Italy. It seems desirable 
to elucidate one or two points in Anderson’s admi- 
rable article which he would have amended. Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie is no longer at Chicago, but engaged in 
England on a dictionary of ancient Scottish words. 
The N.E.D. was originally issued in ten volumes; a 
corrected and revised edition was issued in twelve 
volumes and one supplement in 1933, under the title 
of Oxford English Dictionary —the familiar O.E.D. 

In a private letter one scholar says: “For historical 
purposes the O.E.D. must be used, but for ordinary 
reference the Webster is much more convenient. 
What should be emphasized is that the new Webster 
is just as distinguished in its scholarship as the 
O.E.D. It contains, besides the regular alphabet and 
biographical dictionary and gazetteer, a section on 
pronunciation with special reference to American 
speech which is a miracle of condensation and accu- 
racy. The Century Dictionary, under the hand of 
William Dwight Whitney, was an improvement on 
its predecessors, both the N.E.D. and the Webster, 
especially in its etymologies.” 

For readers interested in further information about 
the development of the English dictionary reference 
may be made to Wheatley, H. B.: Chronological No- 
tice of the Dictionaries of the English Language, 
Trans. Philog. Soc. 1865; Murray, Sir ]. A.: The Evo- 
lution of English Lexicography, 1900; Long, P. W.: 
English Dictionaries before Webster, Bibliog. Soc. 
America Papers, 1910; Matthews, M. M.: Survey of 
English Dictionaries, 1910; Koopman, H. L.: The 
Problem of the Dictionary Page, Printing Art, Oct. 
1914. 


CHARLES LAMB, writing about books and 
reading says: “In this catalogue of books which 
are no books — biblia a-biblia —1 reckon Court 
Calendars, Directories, Pocket Books, Draught 
Boards, bound and lettered on the back.” He 
casts a sidelong glance at encyclopaedias, be- 
grudging them their binding, but does not spe- 
cifically utter a complaint against dictionaries. 
Perhaps Lamb would not put dictionaries out- 


side the pale, but it is true that most of us do not 
look on them as books. But books they are, with an 
interesting history behind them, and with an im- 
portant place to fill. 

Without the dictionary to provide some stand- 
ard to which we could all refer, words would take 
on nearly as many meanings as there are men. 
Worse even than that, the frontiers of language 
would inevitably draw in, and with that would 
come an equal drawing in of the frontiers of 
man’s thinking. For the dictionary is more than 
a mere depository; it is a storehouse that repre- 
sents in fullest measure the breadth of the mind 
of man. 

Like the revolver, the dictionary is a great 
“equalizer.” But the dictionary pulls us up — in- 
stead of down — to the level we care to reach. An 
indication of this fact is apparent even in one of 
the first dictionaries in English. It was issued for 
the use of women and the unlettered, and was to 
be the means by which they could interpret the 
literature of the time, previously available only to 
the scholar and the gentleman. 

Robert Cawdry it was who in 1604 presented 
his Elizabethan contemporaries with A Table Al- 
phabeticall of . . . Hard Usual English Words. 
Cawdry suggests in his preface that the reader 
had better learn the alphabet before using his 
book, but makes no other demands. The book lists 
about 3,000 words, but the title gives at least a 
hint of one reason for the comparatively small 
number. Cawdry defines the “hard” words only, 
and this practice was followed until early in the 
eighteenth century by all the English dictionary- 
makers. 

Cawdry’s dictionary was the first English dic- 
tionary in which words were defined in English; 
but there were English-Latin, English-French, or 
English-Italian dictionaries long before his day. 
Properly speaking, these are not dictionaries as we 
understand the term now, but still we have no 
word to define this difference. 
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The first English-Latin dictionary was the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, compiled by Geoffrey 
the Grammarian, which was printed by Pynson 
in 1499. A Latin-English dictionary, the Ortus 
Vocabulorum, was printed in the following year, 
and was reprinted in eleven different editions by 
1539. There were almost twenty of these English- 
Latin or Latin-English dictionaries printed be- 
fore 1600, as well as several English-Latin-Greek, 
English-French, English-Italian, and English- 
Spanish. 

One interesting example among these 16th- 
century dictionaries is John Baret’s Alvearie 
(1573), in English, Latin and French. Baret ex- 
plained in his preface that he was not able to 
show the Greek word in every case, “the printer 
not having leisure to provide the same,” as he puts 
it. Baret was a schoolmaster, and his dictionary 
was compiled by his students. Another well- 
known name among these early dictionary-mak- 
ers was that of John Florio, the translator of 
Montaigne, who published an Italian-English dic- 
tionary in 1598. 

All of which brings us back to Cawdry, and on 
to the next in line, John Bullokar, compiler of the 
English Expositor of 5,000 words (1616). Bul- 
lokar’s dictionary achieved a much wider circula- 
tion than Cawdry’s, and was reprinted, with or 
without credit, many times. In 1623, Henry 
Cockeram published his English Dictionarie, 
which is the best of these three early dictionaries, 
all of which are quite similar in size and general 
arrangement. Cockeram introduces catch-letters 
at the top of each column to aid his reader in find- 
ing the proper page. The entry is set in italic and 
indented to distinguish it. 

Cockeram’s book was divided into three sec- 
tions. It contained 8,000 words. In one section he 
defines the difficult words. In another, he gives 
the genteel word to be used in place of a com- 
monplace expression. The third section gives a 
list of classical names, and miscellaneous material. 
As to those choice expressions: The word “rude,” 
for example, is vulgar. Cockeram recommends 
that you use “agresticall,” “rusticall,” or “immo- 
rigerous,” words which are correct beyond a 
shadow of doubt. Some of his definitions remind 
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us that words can fall out of a language, as well 
as be added to it. There is “bubulcitate,” for one. 
It means “to cry like a cow-boy.” The definition 
of “lynx” is: “a spotted beast that hath a most 
perfect sight, insomuch as it is said that it can see 
thorow a wall.” The expression “lynx-eyed” is 
made clear after one knows that. 

Thomas Blount brought out his Glossographia 
in 1656. The page arrangement shows one inno- 
vation — the use of black-letter for the entry. It is 
a gain in emphasis, surely, and suggestive of the 
bold-faced type used for the entry in modern dic- 
tionaries, but hardly a gain in legibility to modern 
eyes. 

Blount’s work was closely followed by Edward 
Phillips’ New World of Words (1658) —too 
closely, according to Blount, who accused Phillips 
of copying the Glossographia, errors and all. True 
or not, the charge did not prevent Phillips’ dic- 
tionary from being well received; it was re- 
printed several times. Phillips was a nephew of 
John Milton, and it has been said — though prob- 
ably on insufficient grounds — that Milton had a 
hand in the writing of the book. 

Phillips lists some 13,000 words. He reverts to 
the use of italic for the entry, and illustrates the 
increase in the number of entries by using a larger 
page-size. The definitions, in general, also show 
an increase in length. 

Elisha Coles’ English Dictionary was printed 
in 1676. It has more items to the page, and more 
entries, than Phillips’. The arrangement is much 
the same, though there are three columns to the 
page instead of two, and Coles has column rules 
on his page. The definitions grow a little more 
complex with the inclusion of some cross-refer- 
ences, and the origin of some words — Greek, 
Latin, French or Spanish — is indicated after the 
entries. Many proper names are listed, names of 
towns, characters from Greek and Roman my- 
thology, etc. Two odd definitions are quoted here: 
“Cainsham moke, a man’s weeping when beat by 
his wife,” and “Cackling farts” — eggs. 

The next really important dictionary to appear 
was in 1721, Nathan Bailey’s Universal Etymo- 
logical English Dictionary. In many ways Bailey 
must be considered the most outstanding of the 
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early dictionary-makers. In this work, for the 
first time, an attempt was made to include all the 
words of the language. The first step toward in- 
dicating the pronunciation of words was taken, 
the stress accent being shown. Bailey also intro- 
duced a few illustrations, an innovation which 
was to be developed further in the American dic- 
tionaries of the next century. The entry is set in 
capital letters (caps and small-caps in the folio 
edition), some black-letter is used, and Greek and 
Hebrew characters appear where required to 
show the origin of a word. 

Bailey evidently thought that he did enough 
for the commoner words by merely listing them, 
as his definitions of “cat” or “horse” would indi- 
cate. A cat is described as a creature well known; 
a horse, as a beast well known. This was the popu- 
lar dictionary of the eighteenth century, in spite 
of Johnson. 

John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, was 
also the compiler of a dictionary. Although his 
volume is of interest chiefly for its author, it has a 
place in history of the dictionary. Wesley’s confi- 
dence in himself is illustrated in his preface, 
where he states that all previous dictionaries were 
full of mistakes, but that to his knowledge his 
dictionary is free from any. Wesley defines “puri- 
tan” as “an old strict church of England man,” 
and a “Methodist” as “one that lives according to 
the method of the Bible.” 

It was in 1755 that Samuel Johnson published 
his folio dictionary. This huge book, in two folio 
volumes, seems to be cut to the same scale as the 
Doctor; but it held its position for many years as 
the great dictionary. 

The work was begun in 1747. Seven booksellers 
contracted with Johnson to perform the work, for 
a price of £1575. The project had evidently been 
considered for several years before that time, and 
Pope was one of the writers who felt that such a 
work should be done and that Doctor Johnson was 
the man to do it. 

The idea was prevalent at that time that the 
purpose of a dictionary was to set the language; 
to establish a standard for all words which would 
prevent any deterioration from the peak of excel- 
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lence which English literature had attained. The 
aim of the French Academy in the French dic- 
tionary which was then in progress was the same. 

It was in the light of this belief that Johnson 
undertook his task. As he says in the plan, or 
prospectus, of the book: “I have since been deter- 
mined by your Lordships’ opinion, to interpose 
my own judgement, and shall therefore endeav- 
our to support what appears to me most consonant 
to grammar and reason.” 

For the work, Johnson engaged six assistants 
(five of them, by the way, Scotsmen) to aid him. 
His book is remarkable for the illustrative quota- 
tions, and it was from quotations, rather than 
other dictionaries, that this dictionary was com- 
piled. Johnson, it is true, did vse an interleaved 
copy of Bailey’s dictionary as a guide, but he 
omitted many of Bailey’s entries and added many 
more. The book lists 50,000 words. 

He began his work by reading those English 
authors which he judged most correct in their 
usage, underlining sentences to be quoted and in- 
dicating the word under which the quotation was 
to be entered. His assistants then copied out the 
quotations, arranged them alphabetically, and 
then Johnson supplied the definitions and ety- 
mologies. Sir John Hawkins, in his Life of John- 
son says of those books from which the quota- 
tions were taken: “The books he used for this 
purpose were what he had in his own collection, a 
copious but a miserably ragged one, and all such 
as he could borrow: which later, if ever they 
came back to those that lent them, were so de- 
faced as to be scarce worth owning, and yet some 
of his friends were glad to receive and entertain 
them as curiosities.” 

By common consent one of the weakest points 
in this work is the quality of the etymologies; but 
none of the dictionaries of Johnson’s day did any 
better. His is the best example we have of a one- 
man dictionary. He was probably the man best 
qualified for such an effort; he was certainly the 
most famous. Improvements in later dictionaries 
came chiefly from the realization that the defi- 
ciencies in Johnson’s book could only be remedied 
by a change in method. What no one man could 
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do to the best advantage, several men working 
together could accomplish. The great rgth-cen- 
tury dictionaries illustrate this point. 

Many of Johnson’s definitions were — inten- 
tionally or unintentionally humorous, and 
have been quoted often but will stand quoting 
again. Network, for example, is “anything reticu- 
lated or decussated, at equal distances, with inter- 
stices between the intersections.” Pension is given 
as “An allowance made to anyone without an 
equivalent. In England it is generally understood 
to mean pay given to a state hireling for treason 
to his country.” And there is the definition of 
oats: “A grain which in England is generally 
given to horses, but in Scotland supports the 
people.” The rejoinder to that was: “Very true; 
and where will you find such men and such 
horses?” His definition of excise was nearly 
enough to involve him in trouble with the state. 
He calls it “A hateful tax levied upon commodi- 
ties, and adjudged not by the common judges of 
property, but wretches hired by those to whom 
Excise is paid.” The commissioners of excise con- 
sulted with the attorney-general in regard to 
bringing action, but were advised that it would be 
better to ask the author to change it, which John- 
son never did. 

In Johnson’s work the pronunciation was indi- 
cated no further than Bailey had done, by showing 
the accent. In fact, Johnson had declared it im- 
possible to show the pronunciation, and that was 
the very next development dictionaries were to 
undergo. 

Thomas Sheridan, father of Richard Brinsley, 
published a pronouncing dictionary in 1780 which 
showed the first step in this direction. Sheridan, 
being an Irishman, was hardly satisfactory to the 
English as the guide to their own language, and 
it remained for John Walker, an actor, with his 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary (1791), to pro- 
duce a dictionary which better met the require- 
ments. These contributions of the stage to lexicog- 
raphy are both important, and it is interesting to 
speculate upon the influence the actors of that day 
may have had on the future of English pronuncia- 
tion. 

Walker’s only contribution was in the matter 
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of pronunciation. He follows Johnson’s defini- 
tions, and also in indenting the matter under the 
entry, but to save space has set the entry in lower- 
case letters instead of capitals, as Johnson used. 
It was one of the first efforts to achieve compact- 
ness. The pronunciation system is shown on the 
top of two facing pages, superior figures over the 
vowels (as used in simple words) taking the place 
of accents, as used today. The page number also 
appears, and the column rule is back, necessarily, 
since the two columns have no other separation. 

The next important English dictionary to be 
published was Charles Richardson’s New Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, published in 
installments in Encyclopaedia Metropolitana 
from 1819, and separately in 1836-37. Richard- 
son’s book is outstanding for the extensiveness of 
the quotations he introduces. Each definition is 
followed by a series of quotations, tracing the use 
of the word from the earliest appearance. This 
was the first attempt to show the evolution of a 
word historically, an attempt developed so thor- 
oughly in the O.E.D. Richardson improved on 
Johnson in the matter of etymologies. The book 
was published in two volumes in 1836-37 by 
Charles Whittingham. 

The Oxford English Dictionary brings the Eng- 
lish dictionary to the highest point yet reached. 
It grew out of a belief that the only correct method 
of making a dictionary was by a strictly historical 
arrangement of the meanings of words. De Quin- 
cey had advocated that method as a means of de- 
tecting misuse or corruption of words, instancing 
as an example of corruption the word “implicit,” 
which came into prominence during the Middle 
Ages when church controversies raged. The word 
was from the Latin implicitus, meaning intwined 
or intangled, and was commonly associated with 
the word “faith” as involving the faith of the com- 
mon man, who could not be expected to follow 
all the reasoning of the fathers of the church, but 
who could accept some and as a consequence 
could be expected to accept the rest as implicit or 
contained within the part that he could under- 
stand. Through a misunderstanding of the term, 
“{mplicit faith” came to mean a blind or unrea- 
soning faith, when such was not the exact mean- 
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ing at all. Corruptions of this sort could be better 
detected and avoided, De Quincey believed, if we 
had the history of the word. 

In 1857, Archbishop Trent prepared a paper 
which he read before the Philological Society, en- 
titled “Some Deficiencies in Our English Diction- 
aries.” The members of the Society were very 
much impressed, and a decision was reached to 
publish some sort of supplement to Richardson 
and Johnson. H. Coleridge was appointed editor, 
editorial committees were organized, and appeals 
were sent out for assistance in gathering material. 
It was a part-time job for everyone concerned, and 
in spite of good ideas as to what such a dictionary 
should contain, no one had a very clear idea as to 
how it could be accomplished. 

The Society, of course, did not have money to 
pay anyone to go systematically to work, and with 
sub-editors scattered all over England it was diffi- 
cult to keep the work going. Coleridge died early 
in the 1860’s, and a new editor was appointed. 
The work of collecting quotations went on spo- 
radically, but interest was slackening. 

By 1879 the whole project had come to a stand- 
still. Fortunately, the Macmillan Company de- 
cided about this time that they would publish a 
dictionary. They approached J. A. H. Murray to 
act as editor for them. Murray was a very com- 
petent man, and his idea of a creditable dictionary 
was much in accord with the aims of the Philo- 
logical Society. Macmillan suggested to Murray 
that he get in touch with the Society and see if 
they would release to him the material already as- 
sembled, for making the Macmillan dictionary. 
Murray did so, but the Society could not come to 
terms with Macmillan over payment, and the 
whole thing came to nothing. Murray, however, 
had impressed the Society; and Murray, in turn, 
was impressed with the material already in hand. 
The result was that Murray was appointed editor, 
and things began to move. Arrangements were 
made with the Clarendon Press to act as pub- 
lisher, and for the first time some money was 
available to pay for assistance. The sub-editors 
scattered over England and Europe were asked to 
return the materials they had, most of which had 
been packed away in attics or barns. Murray fitted 
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up quarters at his home, got together some as- 
sistants, and started work in earnest. 

The first volume was completed in 1883, and 
the succeeding volumes followed more or less 
regularly until 1928, when the work was com- 
pleted. Henry Bradley, William Craigie, and 
C. T. Onions were associated with Murray in the 
editing, and the alphabet was split up between 
them. A supplement was issued in 1933 to in- 
clude words which had come into the language 
since the appearance of the first volume in 1883. 
Practically all of the ablest philologists of Eng- 
land were contributors to the work, hundreds of 
outside sources supplied assistance, and the result 
has been a dictionary without parallel. It is un- 
likely that another dictionary of this scope will be 
possible in English. For one thing, it will not be 
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Ca’, mod.Sc. form of Catt sé, and 2. call, drive. 

| Caaba (ka'aba). AlsoKaaba, Kaabeh. [Arab. 
a.25, Aazhah square (or cubical) house.} 

The sacred edifice at Mecca, which contains the 
venerated ‘black stone’, and is the ‘Holy of 
Holies’ of Islam. (See quot. 1883, and a photo- 
graphic view in the work cited.) 

1734 Sate Koran 16 This is the Caaba, which is usually 
called, by way of eminence, the House, 1781 Gissow 
Decl. & F.\. 1798 in Wellesley’s Desf. 82 The illustrious 
Kaaba is the object of veneration to the followers of 
truth. 2855 Mitman Lat. Chr.(1864) II. 1v. i. 180 The temple 
of the Caaba was at once the centre of the commerce 
and of the religion of Arabia.- 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 
viii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 59 Every cell of the Inquisition, every 
Turkish caaba, every Holy of holies. -_ Sunday at Home 
11 The K4abeh. .is a plain unornamented oblong of massive 
masonry, 38 feet by 30 square, and 40 feet high, covered 
with a heavy black cloth, of a fabric of mixed silk and 
cotton, which has a richly embroidered band worked in 
bullion, about two and a half feet deep, encircling it about 
ten feet from the top, with the Kalumna, the Moslem pro- 
fession of faith, wrought in gold letters. 

‘aal, Caas, obs. forms of CALL, Cask. 

Caam (kim). Also Calm. [By Jamieson iden- 
tified with Cau sd.2 a mould, or frame; but this 
is doubtful.) The HEDDLES of a loom. Hence 
Caaming vé/. sb. 

1792 Avam Rom. Antig. 523 The ye part of the 
machinery of a loom, vulgarly called the Caam or Hiddics, 
compesed of eyed or hooked downto through which the warp 

s, and which, teing alternately raised and _ depressed 

the motion of the fect on the /rcadles, raises or de- 

presses the warp, and makes the shed for transmitting the 

shuttle with the weft, seems also to have been called Licia. 

2808 Jamieson s.v. Calm. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech.,Caam, 

the weaver's reed. The siey or slaie. Caaming, the setting 
of the reed by the disposing of the warp-threads. 

i Cab (keb), sd.1 Also kab. [Heb. 3p gad, prop. 
hollow or concave vessel, f. 139 to curve, hollow out.] 
A Hebrew dry measure, according to the Rabbins 
the sixth part of a seah ; about 2 imperial pints. 

31535 CoverDALe 2 Kings vi. 25 The fourth parte of a Cab 
of doues donge worth Sw syluer pens. 1612 2bid. kab. 1632 
R. H. Arraignm, Whol: Creat, iv. 29 Worse meate than 
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necessary for many years, and for another the costs 
are so great and the field to be covered so wide that 
it would deter the most hardy from the attempt. 
The chances are that in the future, instead of try- 
ing to cover the entire language, more attention 
will be paid to specialized dictionaries treating 
special periods. That, in fact, is being done at 
present. Under the leadership of Oxford six dif- 
ferent smaller dictionaries are in preparation in 
different parts of the world. A Scottish dictionary 
is nearing completion; Sir William Craigie is 
now at the University of Chicago preparing A 
Dictionary of American English, and the first 
section has been published. 

The O.E.D. is contained in thirteen volumes, 
including the supplement. It has 450,000 defini- 
tions, and 2,000,000 quotations. In these days, 
when we are accustomed to magazines, news- 
papers, and books of large size made possible by 
type-setting machines, it is unbelievable to realize 
that this enormous dictionary was set entirely by 
hand. The English are not so prone as we are to 
seize the latest methods, and only within the last 
ten or fifteen years has the Clarendon Press at Ox- 
ford installed monotypes. 

There have been several good English diction- 
aries since the O.E.D., most of them more or less 
derived from that work. The Shorter Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary is one, being an attempt to pro- 
vide a popular edition of the O.E.D., and is the 
official abridgement. The O.E.D. can never be 
considered a popular dictionary. It is the scholar’s 
dictionary, and the layman is embarrassed by its 
riches in using it. Another recent English diction- 
ary is The Universal Dictionary, edited by H. C. 
Wyld. It is considerably larger than The Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary, but also follows the 
great O.E.D. quite closely. A good deal of atten- 
tion is paid to etymologies, but little attempt is 
made to offer a popular dictionary. There is no 
encyclopaedic treatment of any word, no illustra- 
tion, and the emphasis is placed on literary vo- 
cabulary. The matter of etymology is not without 
its interest, however. Wyld mentions “albatross” 
as a good example. The word comes to English 
from French. Dampier had corrupted it to “alga- 
tross,” from the Portuguese alcatraz (originally 
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meaning pelican), which was a variation of the 
Portuguese word alcatruz, signifying the bucket 
on the water-wheel. This word came from the 
Arabic al gadés, water-carrier, which in turn was 
derived from the Greek kados, meaning water- 
vessel or jar. A good example of the complicated 
course a word can take. 

The American dictionaries are considered last 
because they did not make an appearance till the 
last century, and because they show several dif- 
ferences from the English dictionaries in their 
evolution. 

There were attempts at dictionary-making in 
America before Webster, but he is properly given 
credit for the first American dictionary, and his 
influence has been very important. Webster would 
probably find it strange to see his name on the 
present-day Merriam-Webster dictionaries. 

Apart from time he spent on his dictionaries, 
Noah Webster had a full career. He was born in 
Hartford, Connecticut, in 1758, and graduated 
from Yale in 1778, in spite of a few interruptions 
caused by serving in the Revolutionary Army. He 
taught school immediately after leaving college. 
Evidently not enjoying it too well, he took up the 
study of law, during his spare time, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1781. Prospects of opening an 
office not being very promising, he went back to 
school-teaching and began to work on a grammar 
for use in schools, a reader, and a spelling book. 
The spelling book became a standard school book, 
and about 70,000,000 copies of it were sold before 
1890. It proved later to be the means by which 
Webster was able to spend twenty years on his dic- 
tionary, as it provided him an income of $5000 
a year from the royalties. 

From school-teaching, Webster went on to poli- 
tics, published a newspaper, started a magazine, 
went back to law, and was continually writing 
books. His choice of subjects was very wide: a two- 
volume work on pestilential diseases was followed 
by the Origin and State of Banking Institutions 
and Insurance Offices. Next came a volume on 
the history of the rights of neutral nations, a sub- 
ject of vital interest at that time (1802); a one- 
volume dictionary in 1806; and, shortly after, he 
settled himself to twenty years of labor on his 
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larger dictionary, which was finished in 1828 and 
published in two volumes. 

In spite of the popularity of his spelling book, 
Webster’s 1828 dictionary did not sell. The Eng- 
lish did not welcome Webster, for the many 
changes in spelling which he introduced; and, 
seemingly, Americans were not interested either. 
At any rate, the 2,500 copies of the first edition 
had not been sold out by 1840, and the remainder 
and rights to the dictionary were sold to G. and C. 
Merriam of Springfield at that time. They evi- 
dently believed it a good gamble. 

In 1830, J. E. Worcester had published in Bos- 
ton a one-volume dictionary, entitled A Compre- 
hensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Diction- 
ary of the English Language, with Pronouncing 
Vocabularies of Classical and Scripture Proper 
Names. It contained 43,000 words. Worcester, 
who had aided Webster in his dictionary, did not 
try to duplicate that work; instead, he made a 
smaller volume. The selection of Boston as the 


1. The third letter and sec- 
ond consonant in the Eng- 
; lish, as in general in the other 
4] alphabets derived from the 
Phenician. The value of the sign, 
however, in Phenician as in Greek, 
en y was that of a hard g (in f°: give); 
f DEOL PL and so also originally in Latin, be- 
— side the sign k, which had the proper 
‘sound. But the Latins gave up for a time the written 
distinction of the k-sound from the g-sound, writin both 
with the same character, C ; and when later they readopted 
the distinction, instead of reducing C to its original value 
and restoring k, they retained the &-value for the c, and 
added a tag to the same character for the g-sound, thus 
turning C into G. The comparative table of forms, like 
that given for the other letters (compare A and 8), is as 









follows: 
ot ian. Pheni- Earl 
—. *Hieratic. cian. Greek and Latin. 


is the apparent difference between Greek T 
poe py C, it is Pr poor to a shifting of the position of 
the angle made by the two component lines, and the 
rounding of this angle. The hard or k-sound which be- 
longed to this character in early Latin belonged to it also 
in Anglo-Saxon (which, like Latin, made little or no use of 
b. But this k-sound, as being a guttural or back-palatal 
mute, is particularly likely to be shifted forward along the 
tongue and to be changed into front-palatal and sibilant 
sounds, especially before vowels like e, t, y, which favor 
the front-palatal position. Hence it comes that c, still so 
written, is pronounced as # in English before e, 7, y, and 
elsewhere as k. But this “soft” or sibilant c belongs to 
the French part of our language ; the Anglo-Saxon c, when 
softened, gets the sound usually represented in English 

ch, and is so written: for example, in chicken, cheese 
i. birch, teach. (See ch, and assibilation.) No word 
containing ¢ pronounced s js of Anglo-Saxon origin, ex- 
cept a few misspelled, as cinder for sinder, and once, twice, 
etc., pence, mice, etc., having -ce for original -es, -s. (See 
«el,) For the sounds of ch, see ch. 
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place of publication was auspicious. Bostonians 
clasped Worcester to their heart, and it was years 
before Webster could make any headway there. 
All in all, Worcester was much more successful 
with his book than Webster, and it was undoubt- 
edly the example of Worcester that was in the 
thoughts of the Merriams when they entered the 
dictionary business. 

They revised the Webster, reissued it in one vol- 
ume in 1847 at $6 as compared with the $20 for 
the two-volume work; and Webster began to sell. 
Then came twenty years of competition between 
Worcester and the Merriams —a battle of im- 
provements, in actuality. Worcester died in 1865 
and his dictionary fell into hands unable to main- 
tain the struggle; the last revision cost $400,000 
and covered only one-third of the alphabet. The 
Merriams triumphed. The result was that the one- 
volume dictionary became standard for American 
dictionaries, illustrations became an essential, and 
all sorts of extraneous material was added in an 


ca, ka (ka), v. t. (Appar. a particular use, 
with only phrasal meaning, of ca2 or cal: see 
def.) A word of > per mean- 
ing, occurring in the proverbial phrase ca me, 
ca thee (now also claw me, claw thee), help (or 
serve) me and I'll help you. 
Ca me, ca thee: conceale this from my wife, 

And I'll keep all , knauery from thine vncele. 
T. Heywood, If you Know not me, ii. 
catt, n, See coel, 


ca5 (ki), ». A Babylonian measure of capacity, 
identified with the Hebrew bath or eoheh. 

Ca, In chem., the symbol for calcium. 

ca, In dates, a contraction of Latin circa, about: 
as, ca. 1300, about 1300, 

©. A. An abbreviation of chief accountant, of 
controller of accounts, and in Great Britain of 
chartered accountant. 

Caaba, 7. an a, ™ f 

caaing-whale(ka’ing-hwal), n. [Se., < eaaing ( 
ca2, caa, bale’ + whale ; because these whales 
can be driven like cattle.} A large round- 
headed cetacean, Globicephalus svineval, of the 
family. Delphinide, resemb ® porpoise in 
form, but of greater dimensions than those 
usually attained by the dolphin family, some- 

times reaching a length of upward of 20 feet. 

It especially resorts to the shores of the Orkney, Shetland, 

and Faroé islands, Iceland, etc., ap; ing in herds of from 

100 to 1,000 individuals. Though closely related to the kill- 

ers of the genus = caaing-whales are timid and inoffen- 


sive, feeding on smal mollusks, and especially cepha- 
lopods. Also ca’ing- \ 

caama (ki’mii), 2. 1. Aname of a small South 
African fox, Vulpes caama.—2, A name of a 


em bubaline antelope, Alcelaphus caama, the 
art 


beest. 
caast,n. A Middle English form of case). 
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effort to make a dictionary a storehouse of infor- 
mation, an encyclopaedia as well as a dictionary. 

After the Civil War, the Merriam-Webster re- 
mained unchallenged until the ’90’s. In 1883, the 
Century Company had imported from England 
some copies of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary of 
the English Language, and upon it was based the 
remarkable Century Dictionary. It was issued in 
1889-90 in six volumes, later in ten, besides two 
supplementary volumes (a cyclopedia of names 
and an atlas). It is a very handsome dictionary, 
printed by the De Vinne Press, and no expense 
was spared to make as fine a dictionary and as fine 
a book as was humanly possible. De Vinne illus- 
trates in Modern Book Composition the special 
type-stand necessary in setting the work, with the 
twelve different cases of type employed. It has a 
very satisfactory arrangement of a dictionary page. 

Unfortunately, however, this dictionary did not 
prove successful. It was reprinted once and then 
allowed to go out of print. The Century Company 
sells at present a much smaller, two-volume dic- 
tionary. 

In 1894, Funk and Wagnalls Company invaded 
the Merriams’ field with a comprehensive one- 
volume dictionary called the Standard, which 
contained considerably more words than the Mer- 
riam-Webster of that time. A new Webster in 
1909 brought the total number of entries up to 
450,000; Standard matched this in 1915; the Web- 
ster of 1934 claims 600,000 entries. 

In reply to a letter, the Merriam Company 
stated that they had tried some thirty different 
settings of the page before evolving one that 
proved satisfactory. Few books face such problems 
as are to be found in a one-volume dictionary of 
the size of the Webster or Standard. The presence 
of illustrations in the text adds another complica- 
tion, and in the Webster the divided page increases 
the difficulty further. The division of the page 
would be a simple matter but for the fact that both 
parts of the page must contain words within the 
same alphabetical limits. The length of the main 
section must be adjusted to allow just enough 
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space for the bottom section. It must have in- 
volved considerable re-writing on each page to 
work it out correctly. 

The editorial staff for such an undertaking is 
of necessity very large. On the 1934 Webster over 
250 editors were engaged, besides specialists who 
did the technical definitions. 

The Dictionary of American English, edited by 
Sir William Craigie, and now in process at the 
University of Chicago, will be an important land- 
mark in American dictionaries. The first section 
only, from A- to Baggage, has been printed. It 
shows little similarity, in content and arrange- 
ment, to the other American dictionaries, being 
obviously derived from the O.E.D. 

Cogito; ergo Sum: A first-rate modern diction- 
ary is a remarkable example of man’s capability 
as a thinking being, his capacity for cooperation 
in the face of recognition of tasks which, being 
beyond the powers of any one man, may yet be 
achieved in almost superhuman measure by or- 
ganized intelligence. 

Man for man, Webster and Johnson as indi- 
viduals of outstanding ability could hold their 
own with any we have today; but the works they 
produced, as compared with the dictionaries of 
today, but emphasize the magnitude of the tri- 
umph of combined effort, of the marshalling of 
minds. 

This strength of numbers, wrestling with 
words, amplifying and interpreting these by var- 
iations of the type in which they are set, revising 
and revising again every line on every page to 
cleanse away errors, achieves something almost 
beyond comprehension. Modern dictionaries 
would put the clearness, breadth and precision of 
even the finest mind in the shade. As an entity — 
a thing in itself —there are few objects in the 
world to equal such a dictionary in human sig- 
nificance. The foot-pounds of thought-energy 
that have gone into its making could not be asso- 
ciated with any other single thing in the world — 
no machine, no bridge, no poem, no constitution 
can compare with it as an example of sustained, 
precise and comprehensive excellence of mind. 
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EARLY ARMITAGE 


ADVERTISING 
PIECES OF AN IMPRESARIO 


PAUL McPHARLIN 


Merve Armitace’s three dozen or so books, fresh 
and arresting of design, which place his name 
among those of America’s significant bookmak- 
ers, are the result of much experiment. Few de- 
signers of books are so fortunate as to be able to 
learn their craft by trial and error with actual 
books. Depending on their own resources, they 
cannot often afford the materials for a book-length 
project; dealing with somebody else’s property, 
they dare not risk an unsuccessful venture. As a 
result, there has been little enough experiment in 
the field of book design, and conventional pat- 
terns prevail even when they are in the contempo- 
rary mode. Armitage, like some of the other lead- 
ers in the craft, polished his skill in the typo- 
graphical testing laboratory of advertising pieces. 

After World War I he worked as an impre- 
sario: one of those practical visionaries who get 
audiences for an opera company or a concert art- 
ist. Among his thousand chores was the procure- 
ment of printing: letterheads, brochures, adver- 
tisements for newspapers and magazines, and all 
the other oddments needed. Rather than leave the 
design of these things to the uncertain inspiration 
of the printer (for an impresario’s staff seldom in- 
cludes an art director), Armitage tackled the job 
of their layout himself. When he could not find a 
decorative spot ready at hand, he might attempt 
to draw a silhouette himself. He was dealing in 
quality; his printing had to suggest this fact. He 
was selling theatre, glamor, bombast, plush. Back 
in the 1920’s the design of printing for attractions 
was quite apt to be no better than that of their 
scenery and costumes; think, for instance, of these 
things for the Metropolitan Opera even now. 
Armitage did what he could to rise above the 
standards of the day. Naturally he had to create 


on the spur of the moment, with no chance to cor- 


rect anything but glaring errors once the printer 
was scurrying against a deadline. And he had to 
work with all sorts of printers, from those with 
well-equipped shops to those with one possible 
typeface, whatever it happened to be. Under these 
inauspicious conditions he managed to conjure 
up some advertising pieces that still look effective. 

It has been my privilege to look through half a 
dozen small scrapbooks containing all that Armi- 
tage has saved of his early designing. In an arti- 
cle in the 1938 catalogue of his book work, Books 
and Typography Designed by Merle Armitage, 
Ward Ritchie commented on these scrapbooks 
and the stimulating character of the ephemera 
therein. Indeed, to leaf through them is more fun 
than to look at a selection, with all the unhappy ef- 
forts eliminated; for here are things that are so-so, 
and things that are downright bad. They are a 
cross-section not only of Armitage’s accomplish- 
ment, but of the trends of the time. Yet occasion- 
ally there appears a flash of individuality or a 
premonition of the future Armitage. 

The earliest pieces antedate the ’20’s. There is a 
folder printed in Wichita in 1916, a commonplace 
little thing with a typeface completely undistin- 
guished. With the dawn of the ’20’s there is evi- 
dence of more care and a more exacting taste. A 
piece for the 1920-1921 season of the (Los An- 
geles) Civic Music League shuns the nondescript 
job types of the time for Caslon, and its cover is 
tricked out in an Italian Renaissance foliage bor- 
der — the sort of thing which, later to be called 
“spinach,” wafted an air of quality, and suggested 
cultural riches. By 1924 Armitage had found a 
number of current fashions which were pat for 
his purpose. There was, for instance, the neo- 
Greek manner. Classic antiquity: “classic” music: 
an obvious connection. Small cards for the Los 
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Direction BRADFORD MILLS 
MERLE ARMITAGE. Associate 





A foretaste of sanserif types and geometric decoration on a 
card of 1919. Frame black, letters red 


Angeles Grand Opera bore Greek waves in black, 
a Greek chariot (which became the L.A.G.O. 
hallmark) in sepia, and Della Robbia types — 
which have something of a Greek uncial look — 
in black and sepia. A folder to announce master 
classes in voice, piano and violin had a Greek 
griffon in a central cartouche. A Greek-key bor- 
der drawn by T. M. Cleland (and purloined, I 
fear, from some Locomobile advertisement) 
served on a number of programs and announce- 
ments. The little lines of Greek waves were an 
Armitage signet for some years, appearing on sta- 
tionery, cards, and brochures. 

Then there was the High Renaissance manner, 
particularly suited to the corpulence of opera. One 
little Geofroy Tory border, a light, intricate ara- 
besque of the sort that pleased Francis Meynell 
and O. W. Jaquish at the time, appeared on fold- 
ers for recitals. But the L.A.G.O. luxuriated in 
borders of a more lush foliage, something of the 
kind then being drawn so famously by Walter 
Dorwin Teague. Such a one there was for its 1925 
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season. In 1926 and succeeding years this vege- 
table flamboyance receded, leaving single-line 
scrollwork. Franz Geritz drew these borders, with 
hand-lettering to match. 

After the cover had left its impression of velvet 
splendors, the inner pages of a booklet might be 
treated quite differently. The 1924 and 1925 
L.A.G.O. announcements echoed Bruce Rogers 
inside, the B.R. who handled a page in the 17th- 
century mode, with fleurons, a decorated initial, 
and rules to mark off the columns and heading, 
all very elegantly. They were impressively printed 
by the Lang Company of Los Angeles. With their 
heavy paper, their adornments, and their self- 
conscious type arrangement, they looked about as 
quiet as a movie star’s lavender limousine! In the 
1924 effort Armitage’s individuality began to 





MODERN 


The attraétions listed below are individual, diStinétive, 
unique. They are offered to Clubs and other 
organizations in the belief that each 
in its class is represen- 

tative 


‘ 


LEO KATZ 


Leo Katz is more than one of che greatest contemporary 

rtrait painters. He is a truly distinguished thinker, and his 
lectures on various art manifestations are notable contribu- 
tions to the art literature of the day. Last year his visit to 
California, and his subsequent lectures before clubs and other 
organizations on art subjects, may be regarded ‘as epoch 
making. He is equally at home speaking before a group of 
artists, of club women, or of laymen. He will be again avail- 
able for lectures in March and April, 1928. 


Page of a 1927 folder printed on cream laid paper. The 
echo of Paul Manship’s maiden and gazelles combines with 
Goudy types to make a fountain shape 
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OCT. 27 


Seats Now At 
Stewart Dry Goods Co. 


The checkered frame was attention-compelling in any size, 
serving as an identification throughout the advertising 
campaign. In 1919 Bodoni was the best to be found in 
clean-cut modern types 


crystallize. He was not content to follow in B.R.’s 
footsteps. He balanced a column of 24-point Gara- 
mond (then a new and modish revival) against a 
narrower column of 14-point on the facing page. 
Moreover, he used italics throughout. Here are 
two Armitage characteristics which were to bridge 
over into his books: the use of a large size of type, 
and the deft manipulation of esoteric balance. 
This folder, with its two blues and gold, its aristo- 
cratic typographical materials, and its daring but 
inconspicuous asymmetry, probably raised the 
$35,000 it sought, and was looked at no more. I 
wonder how many appreciated the fine points of 
its design? 

Its companion of the following year is printed 
with equal swank in the same B.R. 17th-century 
mode. This time there is a laid cream-color paper; 
the rules are in yellow, the types in black. The use 
of Goudy’s Italian Oldstyle face, with leaves to 
mark the paragraphs, makes it seem especially 
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like Rogers. Yet it is in 24-point italics, with ro- 
man as an accent at the beginning of each para- 
graph; and the heading runs over the rules into 
the side margins (as it happens — or was con- 
trived — the rule neatly bisecting a capital O at 
each side). These are touches that catch the ap- 
prentice exceeding the master. 

The covers of a series of programs for the 1924- 
1925 season of the Los Angeles Chamber Music 
Society use etchings of dancers and musicians to 
evoke atmosphere. The lines of type below the 
etching are set flush at the left, rather than being 
centered in the usual way, and when the illustra- 
tion too happens to have a leftward emphasis, the 
effect is dynamic. The inside pages of these pro- 
grams are disappointing, for the quality of the 
cover does not carry through into them. Here Ar- 
mitage was on the verge of doing something vital 
and new. His own collection of prints was the 
source of the illustrations. 

Sometimes the choice of paper sets Armitage’s 
announcements apart from the general run. For 
his publicity for Sundelius the singer he printed 
everything on a speckled butcher’s paper. For 
Nyiregyhazi the pianist he used brown paper. 
More often his taste ran to laid paper in cream or 
ivory. His color-sense was not at all circusy. Some 
of his most delicate work, like an invitation for the 
Women’s Committee of the L.A.G.O. Associa- 
tion, was done in gray with a touch of black. This 
scheme he liked so well that he used it again and 
again. On one of his letterheads he used his Greek 
waves top and bottom on the sheet in black, with 
the three lines of his name and address in gray, 
set with swash initial letters. 

For an effect of social dignity he occasionally 
had an invitation engraved. Opening a vellum- 
smooth sheet, a lady would have been sure to be 
flattered to read on it, in the most impeccable of 
copperplate lettering, “Merle Armitage / requests 
the privilege / of using your name / as patroness 
of the / Mirovitch / Recital / January twenty- 
sixth / Philharmonic Auditorium / Auspices 
Italian Club.” A very personal and fetching vari- 
ant of this written-invitation style is seen in the 
things which Armitage inscribed in his own calli- 
graphic hand, reproducing a panel to print in 
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A borrowed drawing, hand-lettered title, and Armitage’s Greek-wave “signature” create 
@ strong diagonal movement on an announcement cover. In the original the singer’s dress 
and bottom lines of lettering were red 
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gray, sometimes with the wave border in black. 
Or again, in an invitation to a piano recital by a 
child, he simulated the juvenile hand of an eight- 
year-old, placing a silhouette of a youngster’s head 
over the lines. 

Between the theatrical publicity and the books 
of the ’30’s Armitage tried something of a more 
bookish style in his announcements for art exhibi- 
tions. The form of some of his initial art books 
had been anticipated in a 1924 booklet for the 
handwriting analyst, Morganstiern, wherein were 
published a number of testimonial letters; this was 
like the symposium of appreciations he was later 
to gather into a volume about various artists. For 
the 1929 exhibit of the work of T. M. Cleland at 
the Los Angeles Public Library, under the aus- 
pices of a local art dealer, Armitage prepared a 
notably restrained folder: it was printed in an ex- 
cellent cutting of Bodoni on ivory wove paper; the 
only adornment was a lozenge rule on the back 
page; but it was more than the usual Bodoni pe- 
riod piece; vitality was achieved by setting the 
headings flush at the left. Was the program for the 
Arthur Friedheim piano recital of 15 June 1929 
veering away from the theatrical and toward the 
bookish? It had a Cleland drawing on the cover, 
and was composed very sedately in the Rogers- 
Italian-Oldstyle manner. This restraint could not 
last, not at any rate with Armitage. When his 
own ideas were concerned, as in the 1928 L.A. 
Public Library exhibition of his prints, and the 
announcement for The Aristocracy of Art (which 
counts as his first real book, though it is only a 
pamphlet) he hadn’t checked himself, anyway: 
these were both set in Bodoni bold, and had noth- 
ing “period” about them. , 

The sun of typographical modernism came up 
like thunder for Armitage. I suspect he had been 
sitting up all night waiting for it. In the summer 
of 1929 he designed a brochure for the L.A.G.O. 
in which he outdid the European printing mod- 
ernists. It was a brochure presented most impres- 
sively, signed by the Opera chairman, with a 
colophon reading, “325 copies of this booklet on 
Nu-Art Cover and Strathlucent Book Paper have 
been executed by the Southwest Lithograph Com- 
pany.” The type is set in shapes, each page being 
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The BALLET of the 
LOS ANGELES 


GRAND OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 


The off-center lines at the top again start off a diagonal 
movement in what would otherwise have been a static 
arrangement. Green and black on cream paper 


devoted to one singer and having a different pat- 
tern. The strange French type, Sphynx, is used 
for red-brown headings which zip around corners 
or flow in curves to complement the drawings of 
singers’ heads. The well-remembered big dots of 
this period fill a void here and there. Each page is, 
in effect, a separate advertisement. The handling 
of spaces is masterful. If one objects that the 
geometric pattern is more prominent than the 
text, a rebuttal can be given: this is still publicity, 
not meant to be read from cover to cover like a 
book. 

The 1930 Opera announcement is merely a 
folder — the Wall Street crash has intervened — 
less prodigal of blank space, still arranged with a 
strong geometric pattern, but more sober. Big 
dots and typographical ornaments are out; only a 
few decorative rules remain. The folder is signed 
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A reproduction of Armitage’s emphatic handwriting printed in gray on cream laid paper, 1923 
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A 1922 announcement, the original in black and red 


by Armitage as designer; Joe Grant is credited for 
the boldly simplified drawings of singers. The laid 
paper, the Ultra-Bodoni types, the red and black 


scheme, are characteristic of Armitage the book 
designer who was shortly to go into action. He 
had learned all sorts of things not to do in a book! 
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Armitace’s work has not had to go begging for 
annotation and illustration. In 1938 E. Weyhe 
published a well-illustrated monograph on his 
books, Books and Typography; in 1942, in con- 
junction with an exhibition of his books, the De- 
troit Public Library published a catalogue of 
them; and now William E. Rudge’s Sons has 
brought out his Notes on Modern Printing, full 
of gravure and line pictures of his books and 
printed pieces, with two more titles added to the 
check-list of his books. During the war years 


while he was serving as a Major and then Lieu- 


tenant Colonel in the Army Air Forces, he was 
able to produce only two volumes in his leisure 
moments, Accent on America, a combination 
autobiography and biography of enthusiasms, 
punctuated with decorative American eagles 
drawn by more than a dozen of his friends — 
Carl Milles, Rockwell Kent, Edward A. Wilson, 
and other sculptors, painters, and illustrators 
among them — and Sincerely, Put, a collection of 
the letters of his friend, Russell L. Putman, from 
various theatres of war. This has appeared very 
recently. 
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A decoration from an etching for elegance, italics for a per- 
sonal touch, and alignment at the left for liveliness, 1924 


Now that Armitage has taken up the duties of 
printing designer for the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology in Santa Fe, a new phase of his work may 
be expected to begin. Notes on Modern Printing 
is therefore a conspectus of his printing credos 
and activities from his earliest assays to his most 
recent work to appear. 

It is a beautifully produced book. The Armi- 
tage touch — if so light a term may be used for so 
decided a hand — is very much in evidence. The 
paper is a 70-pound, half rag, cream toned stock as 
conspicuous, in these days of gray-specked, sleazy 
sheets, as beefsteak and butter in their era of se- 
vere rationing. The pages are imprinted by letter- 
press and gravure, the gravure plates reproducing 
dramatically photographed bindings and open- 
ings of the books. The end-sheets and second ink 
color are an agreeable orange-red, not the objec- 
tionable gasoline filling station hue. Presswork 
throughout is meticulously fine. For these luxuri- 
ous points William E. Rudge’s Sons and the 
Photogravure and Color Company, both of New 
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York, are to be congratulated. But the design, 
characteristically Armitageous (to coin a neces- 
sary word), gives flavor to the good workman- 
ship, and provides a demonstration of what the 
text discusses. 

It is always instructive to compare ideals with 
realizations. No one will quarrel with Armitage’s 
eleven commandments to the designer of print- 
ing: 

1. Allow the subject . . . to determine. . . 
design and format. 

2. Design . . . for effortless reading, utilizing 
the format to enhance or interpret the text. 

3. Use the prime materials — type, paper, and 
space — to achieve your results. Meaningless deco- 
rations disclose the designer’s poverty of inven- 
tion. 

4. Simplicity is the best policy. 

5. Make no attempt to design every page. Let 
type and space have their natural rhythm. 

6. Understand the text. Know your primary 
aims. Let form follow function. 

7. Type ornaments have their place. But an 
ornament designed for general use has no par- 
ticular significance. 

8. A brilliantly designed book can’t save a dull 
or mediocre text. 

g. A page of type can be a thing of unique, ar- 
resting beauty. 

10. Mere type legibility is to a book as mere 
shelter is to architecture. 

11. . . . design should be a synonym for the 
arrangement and integration of materials — pa- 
per, binding, illustration, type, and space. 

Upon looking through the pictures in Notes 
on Modern Printing one will find, with a certain 
indulgence if one knows how far short one falls 
himself from his own ideals, that Armitage fairly 
consistently breaks many of his own command- 
ments. He has a predilection for brisk horizontal 
movement across the pair of pages of an opening, 
for presenting a celebrity’s name in the biggest 
possible size (making the ego scream), for Bodoni 
and sanserifs, for typographic stars, for compelling 
lines of type to fit into the spaces allotted them in 
a geometric pattern (it’s easier to do with hand- 
lettering on a layout pad than with types on the 
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stone), and for squarish formats. These prefer- 
ences make for design with personality, but they 
certainly don’t allow the subject to determine de- 
sign and format; they stand in the way of effort- 
less reading; they suggest pomposity rather than 
simplicity; and they do anything but let type and 
space have their natural rhythm. 

This by the way; for here Armitage’s book 
rather than his work is being reviewed. 

The text shares the brisk movement of the 
pages. It is chatty, self-critical, ingratiating, stimu- 
lating. The writing reveals the same far-shooting 
energy which can be seen in the designs. Perhaps 
there is little originality in the ideas presented; 
they are part of our common store; but few have 
taken the time to put them down so trenchantly 
and to illustrate them so provocatively. Few, cer- 
tainly, have been following the tenets of modern- 
ism so long and so consistently as has Armitage; 
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Schipa, the favorite tenor of hundreds 
of thousands of music lovers, will be 
heard in four of this Association’s nine 
performances next October. Schipa’s 
fine and ingratiating voice, distin- 
guished stage presence and his most in- 
telligent singing, have brought him to 
the very zenith of popularity. The late 
Oscar Hammerstein once said, that 
two things were necessary for opera: 
“Money and tenors.” In Schipa and 
Lauri-Volpi this Associationt 1 
the two premier tenors of the day, each 
a king in his own respective field. Nine 


stunning performances in October. 
LOS ANCELES 
GRAND OPERA 


ASSOCALATION 


Gorney E. Neolin, President 





Gorteme Wevete, Directo . 
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Page from a 1929 booklet which uses blocks of type and 
spots in the manner of the geometric painters. Sphynx and 
Bodoni Bold types are printed in black and brown-red 
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few are even as underivative and fresh. What a 
designer of such force has to say must be read 
with attention. 

To lead the reader behind the scenes, Armitage 
goes into devising the design for an imaginary 
book. “Why not take for our subject,” says he, 
“some particularly American organization . . . 
for’ instance, the Santa Fe Railway?” For the 
title-page he chooses a double spread to “give 
something of the feeling of the vast span of a 
transcontinental system,” the Santa Fe trade 
mark, and “a characteristic type or hand-lettering 
long associated with this railway.” The cover is to 
be reminiscent in color of the buttes and mesas at 
sunset; “perhaps the end papers will reproduce, 
solidly, a Navajo blanket.” Chapter heads will be 
decorated with motives from Indian pottery. The 
photographic illustrations will not be “simply 
western scenes or trains on curves” but will show 
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important railroad functions and techniques. 
Some of this is romantic and allusive — the sort 
of thing that a “picturesque” architect might do 
in making a Southwest railroad station suggest 
an adobe building in an Indian pueblo. A modern 
architect would be content to have the building 
look like a good railroad station (and if your 
mind now conjures up the vision of a Roman 
bath, that’s not what a good railroad station 
should resemble). It is curious that book design 
cannot be equally functional without seeming 
cold and impersonal. Armitage is only working 
by one of the formulas in common use today 
among book designers. 

He is frank to admit that his specifications 
might produce “(a) a conglomerate mess, (b) a 
collection of type pages, decorations, and illustra- 
tions, or (c) a unified, coherent, convincing state- 
ment. It is a matter of arrangement, of space rela- 
tionships — a question of form.” How to work al- 
lusive elements into a book so that they impart a 
delicate rather than an overpowering flavor is 
naturally a matter of the designer’s skill and the 
printer’s intelligent cooperation. This hypotheti- 
cal Santa Fe book would require a designer 
versed in draughtsmanship, so that he could make 
something of the Indian motives; in photographic 
composition, so that he could choose and dispose 
his illustrations to best advantage; in color, so that 
he could evoke the Southwest without suggesting 
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a chromo; in type-faces, naturally; and in print- 
ing processes, for selecting those best suited to pre- 
sent the various elements, pictorial and decorative 
— the book could conceivably contain letterpress, 
gravure, offset, collotype, and serigraphy, with- 
out revealing itself a gallery of processes. Such a 
designer would be a paragon, and the Santa Fe 
Railway would do well to put him on its payroll 
should he be found. Moreover, the printer or 
printers would have to work sympathetically 
with him, and not be limited to competitive prices. 
The designer’s layout and specifications are like a 
musical score; a good orchestra can enhance them, 
a poor one make them seem impossible. Lucky 
the designer who works with good printers! 

What Armitage does not say is to be read be- 
tween the lines and in the illustrations. Notes on 
Modern Printing would seem, at first encounter, 
to be about Armitage’s own methods and work. 
It is much broader. It indicates a road which 
printing design might take henceforth. And it 
reveals by implication, conscious or unconscious, 
how barren or unskilled our American book de- 
sign has been. 

On the following pages are to be seen a few 
illustrations from Notes on Modern Printing, 
which show to mutual advantage some of Armi- 
tage’s books and the gravure process by which the 
photographs of them were reproduced. 

P. McP. 


A four-page illustration insert follows, printed by sheet-fed gravure for Notes on Modern Printing 
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PERSONAL REVOLUTION AND PICASSO 
A compass for guidance through the labyrinth of contemporary art, is provided 
with a typographical mounting and binnacle. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
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York and Toronto, 1941. 5 x 8%. 165 pp. 12 point Medieval and 36 point 
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(except February which has twenty-eight) 


A CASUAL glance at a metropolitan newsstand 
in Cairo today reveals as many diversified publi- 
cations as the average New York stand. The fact 
that seventy-five per cent of these books and peri- 
odicals are in the Arabic language is indicative of 
the liberal and progressive trend in modern 
Egypt. In the years preceding the war periodicals 
available to the urban Egyptian were largely in 
French and English. Since early 1944 the circula- 
tion of the Arabic Reader’s Digest, published and 
printed in Cairo, has risen proportionately faster 
than the editions in English. 

It is due in no small way to the efforts of the 
American and British information services in the 
Middle East that a reformation in Arabic printing 
and publishing is well under way. The high 
standard of design and typography in the publi- 
cations of these two organizations and their use 
of new as well as long dormant methods of pro- 
duction have influenced a new vitality in Egyptian 
printing crafts. Before and during the war Egypt, 
presumably a neutral country, was the recipient 
of printed propaganda in Arabic from both the 
Allies and the Axis, most of which was prepared 
and printed in the Middle East. Some of it was 
forthright information, and the rest of it was what 
is lightly referred to as “adjusted news.” The bulk 
of this printed matter was of a high quality typo- 
graphically because the designers were skilled 
craftsmen of the nations producing it. 

With increasing public demand for reading 
matter in all forms Egyptian printers are continu- 








ing the standards of alien wartime production for 
the expansion and development of their own cul- 
ture and education. Publishers’ lists are growing 
steadily, and the importation of new printing ma- 
chinery and equipment from the United States 
and Great Britain is accelerating this new advance 
in the creative aims of peace. 

The calligraphic quality of the Arabic letter 
holds a fascination for the Western typographer. 
Though it is not as adaptable to the many design 
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Cover design for OWI booklet, The Yalta Conference, de- 
signed by W. G. Meek 
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Title page from OWI book, 
America, designed by W. G. 
Meek 


variations which the Roman letter has undergone 
it has consistent beauty and movement. At present 
no more than a half-dozen of the many styles of 
free and classic Arabic writing are available for 
an impression from type, and calligraphy is freely 
used for title pages and display. Whereas the Ro- 
man letter has versatility the Arabic letter has 
elasticity, and when inscribed by hand it can be 
condensed or lengthened considerably without 
losing any of its facile charm or its meaning. Arab 
calligraphers fashion their own pens from various 
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hollow reeds; usually making a new pen for each 
successive work. 

Most Arabic types now in use in Egypt have 
been cut abroad. In the composing rooms of Cairo 
and Alexandria hand composition has given way 
to the type-setting machine, The Linotype, Mono- 
type and Intertype are becoming standard equip- 
ment, one plant, the Société Orientale Publicité, 
having all three. Foundry types, most of which 
were cast in France and Germany, are used 
largely in fine editions and in composition requir- 
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Cover design for OWI booklet America Fights Disease 
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Right: Title page from 
the Book of Kalilah and 
Dimnah, or The Fables of 
Bidpai. Arabic version of 
original Sanskrit. Limited 
edition produced in Cairo 
by Al Maaref Press 


Left: Chapter opening from 
trade edition of the Life of 
Balzac by Ahmed Al-Sawy 
Mohamed, published by Al 
Maaref, Cairo 
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ing special accents not yet available for machine 
setting. 

The Egyptian publisher or advertiser who plans 
his work today for reproduction by letterpress, 
offset-lithography, rotogravure or sheet-fed gra- 
vure has access to all these processes in his own 
capital city. The national currency, formerly 
printed in England, is now being engraved and 
printed in Egypt. With the exception of the plants 
operated by the Printing and Stationery Services 
of the British Middle East Forces, the press rooms 
in Cairo are staffed by Arab, French and Balkan 
compositors and pressmen —all Egyptian citizens. 
French and Arabic are spoken almost exclusively 
in these plants. Designers and typographers work- 
ing in the Arabic language are mostly Greek, 
Italian and German, though the skilled Arab is 


rapidly supplementing them. In several instances 
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young Arabs are being sent to New York and 
London to apprentice in the printing trades and 
acquire the background of finished craftsmanship 
in all the processes by which they can contribute 
to the visual self-expression of their nation. 

The publications of the United States Office of 
War Information in the Middle East, a few of 
which are reproduced in these pages, were al- 
most entirely confined to the Arabic language. 
They were planned, written and designed by 
Americans in Cairo, and printed by various proc- 
esses in the local plants there and in Alexandria. 
A high standard of appearance based upon Ameri- 
can production logic was maintained in these pub- 
lications which included posters, books, maga- 
zines, brochures, pamphlets and broadsides. The 
technical problems confronting the American de- 
signer working in Arabic were relatively few, be- 
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ing concerned chiefly with the lack of standardiza- 
tion in type measurement, and the fact that Arabic 
reads from right to left and requires reverse pagi- 
nation. The unit of type measurement varies with 
each printer, and may be centimeters, ciceros, 
corps, pica-ems, or inches. Paper and inks for this 
constant production activity were shipped from 
the U.S.A. or acquired through lend-lease from 
the British Army. 

An example of the facility of Egyptian printers 
is the fine Arabic edition of Stephen Vincent 
Benét’s America, published by the OWI. The 


printing of this edition of 100,000 copies was di- 


AN AUSTRALIAN BOOK CLUB 


vided equally between two Cairo plants — Al 
Maaref, whose composition of the text was in 
Linotype Arabic, and the Scribe Egyptien who 
composed the text in Monotype Arabic — the 
whole being produced by letterpress and bound in 
cloth covered boards. The typographic unity and 
balanced continuity achieved in this joint effort 
were complete. 

The blending of foreign influences in design 
with strong national cultural traditions presages a 
bright future for Egyptian printing. The art of 
fine bookmaking is emerging once again in the 
land of Papyrus and the Koran. 
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An Australian Book Club 


JOHN GARTNER 

















The Departure of the French from Botany Bay ; 
and the Return of the surPLy 
Srom Norfolk Island; 
with a Discovery made by Lieutenant Ball 


on bis Passage to it 
March 1788 


sout the middle of the month our good friends the 
French departed from Botany Bay, in prosecution 
of their voyage. During their stay in that port, 
the officers of the two nations had frequent 


opportunities of testifying their mutual re- 
gard 





THE Australian Limited Editions Society was 
founded in Sydney late in 1936 by a number of 
booklovers, artists, writers and printers, with the 
“two-fold object of publishing historical, literary 
and artistic books of interest and merit, and at the 
same time providing the printers of Australia 
with opportunity of displaying their skill in fine 
book production.” The Society came into exist- 
ence mainly through the efforts of B. N. Fryer of 
Sydney, who for years previously had been stress- 
ing the need for fine bookwork in Australia. Cli- 
max to these efforts came through Mr. George 
Macy of the Limited Editions Club of New York, 
when he approached a Sydney typographer with 
regard to a book for his company. A local club 
was suggested. A meeting was arranged and the 
Australian Limited Editions Society became an 
established fact. 


Chapter opening from A Narrative of the Expedition to 
Botany Bay. First publication of the Australian Limited 
Editions Society 




















THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN PIPER 
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M. BARNARD ELDERSHAW 
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PRINTED BY BENJAMIN WAITE AT SYDNEY FOR 
THE AUSTRALIAN LIMITED EDITIONS SOCIETY 
1939 


Title page from Captain John Piper 
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AN AUSTRALIAN BOOK CLUB 


The Hon. John Lane Mullins was elected presi- 
dent; vice-presidents, Sir Frederick Jordan, Mr. 
W. O. Fairfax, Mr. J. R. McGregor; treasurer, 
Mr. W. G. Fisher; honorary treasurer, Mr. C. 
Lloyd Jones; honorary secretary, Mr. B. N. Fryer. 
Vice-president for Victoria was Sir Keith Mur- 
doch, managing director of the Melbourne Her- 
ald. The Council comprised Messrs. C. H. Bertie, 
Leon Gellert, Rayner Hoff, W. H. Ifould, C. 
Lloyd Jones, Lionel Lindsay, J. J. Quinn, Sydney 
Ure Smith, and A. H. Stuart. The Technical 
Committee: Messrs Douglas Annand, Alan 
Baker, Alan Ball, Adrian Feint, Perce Green, 
E. H. Shea, and Ben Waite. 

Working in close cooperation they issued a 
prospectus, the first publication of the first society 
in Australia really interested in fine printing, in 
conjunction with literary effort. The prospectus 
was a sound piece of work, artistically and typo- 
graphically. In size 10 inches by 12% inches, it 
consisted of 8 pages of text, with end-paper and 
stitched cover. The cover paper was Worthy 
Georgian, verde, with the simple design of a 
decorative lyrebird in flat black stepping across a 
book in maroon, the letters ALES cleverly broken 
in color and disposition. 

The eye is arrested inside the cover by an 
Adrian Feint design, a spot of pleasing illustra- 
tion. The opening page also has a design by 
Adrian Feint in Roman capitals, decorative and 
satisfying to the eye. The tailpiece was done by 
Douglas Annand and is a striking piece of work- 
manship. 

This handsome brochure set forth the proposed 
plans of the Society. The club was limited to five 
hundred members, and the edition of each book 
limited to five hundred copies, none for sale to the 
public. The Society guaranteed at least two publi- 
cations each year. The enterprise was non-profit- 
making, the subscription price of three guineas a 
year to go entirely to producing books of fine 
quality. 

The prospectus was met with enthusiastic re- 
sponse in Australia, and there were flattering 
comments from other parts of the world. Mr. 
James Johnson, of the Windsor Press, San Fran- 
cisco, wrote: “The prospectus was received with 
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intense admiration. Certainly a group that can 
produce such a sparkling piece need have no 
trepidation in crossing the Rubicon of book pro- 
duction. The artists are to be congratulated as 
well as the printer.” 

Mrs. Beatrice L. Warde, of the Monotype Cor- 
poration, London, an authority in the print- 
ing world, said the prospectus was “striking evi- 
dence of increasing interest in Australia in the art 
of book typography. Under modern conditions, 
there is no imaginable reason why Australia 
should not be a well-renowned centre of fine book 
production. . . . It is entirely up to the book 
printer, whether he uses commonplace type de- 
sign and treats it unimaginatively, or whether he 
chooses, at the same cost for matrices and produc- 
tion costs, a superbly beautiful typeface, and 
adopts the simple rules of classic book typog- 
raphy.” 

The first book chosen by the Society was A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Botany Bay; With 
An Account of New South Wales, Its Produc- 
tions, Inhabitants, etc. To Which is Subjoined a 
List of the Civil and Military Establishments of 
Port Jackson. By Captain Watkin Tench of the 
Marines. Printed for J. Debrett, London; 1789. 
Tench was in charge of the Marines on the Char- 
lotte in the First Fleet; Debrett was the publisher 
of The New Peerage, a directory of the English 
peerage. 

The book is a rare one, and is the first con- 
temporary account of the foundation of Aus- 
tralia. It was translated at the time of its publica- 
tion into Dutch, French, and Swedish. In the 
English it ran into three editions; in the French 
into two. The book was written almost immedi- 
ately after the landing and settlement in Sydney, 
and, while purporting to be a guidebook for set- 
tlers, with its information of conditions to be 
expected en voyage and the circumstances of the 
new settlement, it has become Australia’s first 
history and might also be described in the lan- 
guage of today as Australia’s first tourist travel 
publicity. 

Over eighteen months were to elapse, however, 
before the book was distributed to members. The 








THE BUSH 


Tue Bush, towards which John Piper nowset his face, was 
becoming year by year a larger ingredient in Australian 
life. From being a negative factor it had become positive. 
The first settlers were met by a wall of trees, trees such as 
they had never seen before. Individual trees they knew 
well, but this was a’ vast community of trees as numerous 
as the stars and almost as aloof, The woods pressed in 
upon them like a cloud of witnesses, endless repetition of 
form and colour; they might go on like that without a 
break to the west coast of the continent for all men knew, 
an insupportable burden upon the imagination. They 
offered no refuge and no food. They were silent except 
for the barbaric chatter of the birds, drab, to unaccus- 
tomed eyes, but for the flocks of parraquets. Even they in 
their flight followed a rigid pattern that was a cabalistic 
sign upon the air. There were no dangers except from 
snakes and only a few of them were venomous, yet the 
woods killed stragglers. A man could lose himself, 
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A page from Captain John Piper 


completed book ran to 114 pages, in size6%,x9% don for the book, ensuring the close fitting be- 
inches, with supplementary notes, mainly con- tween the letters and the charm for which this 
cerning Tench himself, by Mr. C. H. Bertie of the typeface is noted. Seventeen woodcuts graced the 
Sydney Municipal Library. It is a work of first- text, five in three colors. These, with other orna- 
class artistry and craftsmanship. Production of ments, were the work of Adrian Feint. The book 
the book was the joint work of Mr. Perce Green, was printed on an all-rag Aurelian paper from 
artist printer, and Mr. Adrian Feint, Australia’s the Worthy Paper Company, Massachusetts. The 
leading book illustrator, well known for his strik- endpapers are a repeat design of the Australian 
ing woodcuts. Mr. Green imported the Caslon and British coats-of-arms and the compass. The 
Old Face type from the Caslon Foundry in Lon- _ binding is in white sail-cloth with blind-stamped 
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INTRODUCTION 


I once came across Henry Lawson in front of THe BULLETIN 
office, clasping firmly the hands of a swagman and an aborigi- 
nal. Henry held their embarrassed hands for an unconscion- 
able time, his eye lit up by some interior ecstasy, which I have 
since interpreted a8 the poet's mystic union with his subject 
matter. 

As I gazed entranced at this prodigy, I became conscious of 
its perfect congruity; for here were Lawson’s creatures in the 
flesh, all unconscious that they were symbols of the Bush and 
the Never-Never, and already immortalised in imperishable 
prose by the tall man with the bright, soft eyes. 

It was the coincidence of the Short Story Era with the ad- 
veht of the Sydney Buttetin that gave Lawson his writing 
chance. Maupassant and Bret Harte had established the form, 
and Kipling’s genius was already acclaimed. J. F. Archibald, 
with his keen scent for any expression of the life-interest, was 
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A page from The Romance of the Swag 


blue leather, the spine being stamped in gold. A | Mr. Alan Baker and Mr. Douglas Annand. Most 
beautiful title page contrasts with the simple noteworthy feature of this book is the striking 
original. three-page title-page designed by the artist, a new 

This first book of the Society was issued in and highly successful note in modern book pro- 
July 1938, and simultaneously the second book duction and the first example to come to notice. 
was also distributed. It was Twenty-Three Poems The type used was Bodoni and the paper sup- 
of Christopher Brennan and consisted of a selec- plied by the Bruce Kinleith Mills of Scotland. 
tion of the poet’s work chosen by his old friend, The binding, also designed by Douglas Annand, 
Mr. J. J. Quinn. This second work for the first is in red leather and brown cloth, the leather 
year was also carried out by printer and artist, being beautifully decorated with a design in gold 
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and blind tooling. In size it is a companion vol- 
ume to the Tench book, 644 x 9% inches. 

These books were well received by book-lovers 
and bibliophiles in Australia, but unhappily not 
enough subscribers were forthcoming to fill the 
lists. At this time the Society lost its president by 
death, and Professor E. G. Waterhouse of the 
University of Sydney was elected to the position. 
The death of the Hon. John Lane Mullins was a 
severe blow to the Society as he had worked un- 
ceasingly for its success and his advice and coun- 
sel were greatly missed. 

The two volumes for the second year were The 
Life and Times of Captain Piper, specially writ- 
ten for the Society by M. Barnard Eldershaw; and 
The Romance of the Swag, a selection of prose 
stories from Henry Lawson. 

The Life and Times of Captain Piper is a de- 
lightful story of early Australian settlement, writ- 
ten in the spirit of the times by the authors, whose 
love of their land flows along with their narrative 
of the pioneers of town and country. The plural, 
“authors,” is used advisedly since M. Barnard 
Eldershaw is a composite name for Marjorie Bar- 
nard and Flora Eldershaw, two schoolteachers of 
literary bent, who are students of Australian his- 
tory. The book was illustrated by Mr. Adrian 
Feint and produced by Mr. Ben Waite. The title 
page, in Baskerville, is a picture, being printed in 
black with a decoration by Adrian Feint in three 
colors. It is a much more substantial volume than 
its predecessors running to more than 200 pages, 
7%, by 10% inches in size, and employing an im- 
ported Dutch rag paper. The binding is in Aus- 
tralian purple calf, enriched by a gold-tooled de- 
sign by the artist. The Romance of the Swag 
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consists of four of Lawson’s most popular stories 
— The Romance of the Swag, Two Sundowners, 
Enter Mitchell and Rats. These stories were se- 
lected by Lionel Lindsay and lovingly illustrated 
by four full-page woodcuts and seven smaller 
ones. Added interest lies in the fact that an extra 
set of the plates were printed on Japanese vellum 
and inserted in the back of the book. Typographi- 
cal arrangement was in the hands of Mr. Perce 
Green, who used Electra, designed by Mr. Wm. 
Dwiggins, and claimed to be the only real contri- 
bution to typeface design in recent years, for it is 
neither period nor modern, but has elements of 
both styles. Incidentally it was the first use of this 
typeface in bookwork in Australia. Binding is in 
green cloth with gold tooling. 

The war made necessary a curtailment of ac- 
tivities; only one book was planned for 1941 and 
1942, and the subscription price was reduced to 
two guineas. The choice for this period was Mac- 
quarie’s World by Marjorie Barnard with decora- 
tions by Frank Medworth and printed by Benja- 
min Waite. It is an ambitious quarto set in Bas- 
kerville. The title page is not as pleasant as might 
be, because of the condensed bold face, letter 
spaced, but the motif of this bold face is carried 
into the text for the opening initials. A fine, heavy 
paper was employed and the pictures, printed 
from zinc blocks over tint, are worthy of note. 

After the distribution of this book, it was de- 
cided that publication must be suspended for the 
duration. As a pioneer effort to introduce fine 
printing into Australia, the Society can be said to 
have succeeded admirably and to have set a stand- 
ard that is not likely to be surpassed for some 
time to come. 























Government Printing Office CONTRIBUTIONS 


TO THE Fine Art of Printing 


A. E. GIEGENGACK, Public Printer of the United States 


THE late President Roosevelt, a noted bibliophile, 
was one of the most exacting customers of the 
Government Printing Office. He always knew 
what he wanted. Even when the cares and bur- 
dens of his office were heaviest, he found time to 
sit and discuss the style and lay-out of volumes we 
were planning for him. His remarkably good 
taste, his understanding of design, and his appre- 
ciation of a job well done contributed so much to 
the pleasure and satisfaction of our artists and 
craftsmen that he was always assured of getting a 
fine piece of printing and binding. President Tru- 
man has been too short a time in office for us to 
become entirely familiar with his tastes, but we 
have done a number of handsome pieces for him 
according to the specifications provided by him 
or by members of his staff. 

Naturally the Government Printing Office is 
unable to treat with equally lavish care the jobs 
which are produced for nation-wide distribution 
or to provide the highest grade of materials for 
publications that are as common as the daily news- 
paper. Consequently, the general public, seeing 
only the income-tax instruction sheets, the regula- 
tions of the war agencies, or the Post Office forms, 
gets a fixed idea that all public printing falls into 
that class. Yet the Government Printing Office 
produces limited editions, invitations, certificates, 
and other printed pieces of a like nature, which I 
believe to be equal to the finest printing of our 
time. 

The Presidential books being among the best 
examples of printing executed by the Government 
Printing Office, I have selected them for descrip- 
tion in this article. 

President Roosevelt’s books constituted a series. 


They were printed in severely restricted editions, 
which will make them extremely valuable and 
much-sought-after collection pieces in the years to 
come. These books, made up for use as Christmas 
gifts to his friends and associates, were limited to 
a hundred copies. The small quantity permitted 
hand work where it was desirable and also made 
it possible to assure the maintenance of careful 
printing throughout. 

The President’s Inaugural Addresses are in sev- 
eral of these books. Another contains speeches by 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. Still another 
carried the D-Day Prayer, which was printed 
both as a Christmas book and as a broadside. All 
were autographed by the President. 

The addresses and speeches are all set in 14- 
point Granjon Linotype with 4-point leading, 
26 by 45 picas on a 7- by 10-inch page. The typo- 
graphical design of the title pages and chapter 
headings differs in each one and makes use of 
other types such as Goudy Text, Typo Script, and 
Granjon in larger sizes. One of the title pages has 
the President’s seal printed in black with color 
used sparingly for decoration. 

The D-Day Prayer utilizes color freely. It is set 
in 18-point Goudy Text and is printed in blue and 
black, with alternating red and blue initials. A 
hand-lettered initial is used on the first page. Each 
paragraph is separated by rules in red and the 
pages are boxed in rules which cross and extend 
irregularly into the margins. The same general 
pattern was used on the broadside, which also 
carried a gold-stamped initial. 

The paper in the entire series is Worthy’s Hand 
and Arrows. The deckle is retained on the outer 
margin. The covers are hand-marbled paper, 
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x II * 


ADDRESS of the President, broad- 
cast from the Oval Room of the 
White House, December 9, 1941 


Y FELLOW AMERICANS: The sudden crim- 
inal attacks perpetrated by the Japanese in the 
Pacific provide the climax of a decade of inter- 
national immorality 
Powerful and resourceful gangsters have banded together 
to make war upon the whole human race. Their challenge has 
now been flung at the United States of America. The Japanese 
have treacherously violated the long-standing peace between us. 
Many American soldiers and sailors have been killed by enemy 
action. American ships have been sunk; American airplanes 
have been destroyed. 
The Congress and the people of the United States have 
accepted that challenge 
Together with other free peoples, we are now fighting to 
maintain our right to live among our world neighbors in free 
dom, in common decency, without fear of assault 
I have prepared the full record of our past relations with 
Japan, and it will be submitted to the Congress. It begins with 
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the visit of Commodore Perry to Japan eighty-cight years ago. 
Itends with the visit of two Japanese emissaries to the Secretary 
of State last Sunday, an hour after Japanese forces had loosed 
their bombs and machine guns against our flag, our forces and 
our citizens. 

I can say with utmost confidence that no Americans, today 
or a thousand years hence, need feel anything but pride in our 
patience and in our efforts through all the years toward achiev- 
ing a peace in the Pacific which would be fair and honorable 
to every nation, large or small. And no honest person, today 
or a thousand years hence, will be able to suppress a sense of 
indignation and horror at the treachery committed by the mili- 
tary dictators of Japan, under the very shadow of the flag of 
peace borne by their special envoys in our midst. 

The course that Japan has followed for the past ten years 
in Asia has paralleled the course of Hitler and Mussolini in 
Europe and in Africa. Today, it has become far more than a 
parallel. It is collaboration so well calculated that all the con- 
tinents of the world, and all the oceans, are now considered 
by the Axis strategists as one gigantic battlefield. 

In 1931, ten years ago, Japan invaded Manchukuo—without 
warning, 

In 1935, Italy invaded Ethiopia—without warning. 

In 1938, Hitler occupied Austria—without warning. 

In 1939, Hitler invaded Czecho-Slovakia—without warning. 

Later, in 1939, Hitler invaded Poland—without warning. 

In 1940, Hitler invaded Norway, Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxembourg—without warning 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS to the 
Nation delivered by the President 
December 24, 1941 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain, the Rt. Hon. Winston 

Churchill, arrived at the White House on December 22 on his 


1941 visit to the United States. On December 24 he and the 
President spoke on the South Portico of the White House at the 





annual ceremony of Lighting the National Community Christ- 


mas Tree. 


OW, for the ninth time, I light the living 

Christmas Community Tree of the Nation's Cap- 

ital. [The President then pressed a button, and 
the tree was lighted. ] 

Fellow workers for freedom: There are many men and 
women in America—sincere and faithful men and women— 
who are asking themselves this Christmas: 

How can we light our trees? How can we give our gifts? 
How can we meet and worship with love and with uplifted 
spirit and heart in a world at war, a world of fighting and 
suffering and death? 

How can we pause, even for a day, even for Christmas Day, 
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in our urgent labor of arming a decent humanity against the 
enemies which beset it? 

How can we put the world aside, as men and women put the 
world aside in peaceful years, to rejoice in the birth of Christ? 

These are natural—inevitable—questions in every part of the 
world which is resisting the evil thing. 

Even as we ask these questions, we know the answer. There 
is another preparation demanded of this Nation beyond and 
beside the preparation of weapons and materials of war. There 
is demanded also of us the preparation of our hearts; the 
arming of our hearts. And when we make ready our hearts for 
the labor and the suffering and the ultimate victory which lie 
ahead, then we observe Christmas Day—with all of its mem- 
ories and all of its meanings—as we should. 

Looking into the days to come, I have set aside a Day of 
Prayer, and in that Proclamation I have said: 

“The year 1941 has brought upon our Nation a war of ag- 
gression by powers dominated by arrogant rulers whose selfish 
purpose is to destroy free institutions. They would thereby take 
from the freedom-loving peoples of the earth the hard-won 
liberties gained over many centuries. 

“The new year of 1942 calls for the courage and the resolu- 
tion of old and young to help to win a world struggle in order 
that we may preserve all that we hold dear. 

“We are confident in our devotion to country, in our love of 
freedom, in our inheritance of courage. But our strength, as the 
strength of all men everywhere, is of greater avail as God 
upholds us. 
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Sins ¢Inaugu yal 
Add, HOSS 


Wasninctos, D. C., March 4, 1933 

AM certain that my fellow Americans expect that on my 
[=== into the Presidency I will address them with a 

candor and a decision which the present situation of our 
Nation impels, This is preeminently the time to speak the 
ruth, the whole truth, frankly and boldly. Nor need we shrink 
irom honestly facing conditions in our country today. This 
ereat Nation will endure as it has endured, will revive and will 
prosper. So, first of all, let me assert my firm belicf that the 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself—nameless, unrcasoning, 
unjustified terror which paralyzes needed efforts to convert re- 
treat into advance. In every dark hour of our national life a 
leadership of frankness and vigor has met with that under- 
standing and support of the people themselves which is essen- 
tial to victory. 1 am convinced that you will again give that 
support to leadership in these critical days. 

In such a spirit on my part and on yours we face our common 
difficulties. They concern, thank God, only material things 
Values have shrunken to fantastic levels; taxes have risen; our 
ability to pay has fallen; government of all kinds is faced by 
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quarter-bound in parchment or black morocco. 
When parchment was used, a blue morocco label, 
stamped in gold, was placed on the spine. The 
black morocco quarter binding is gold-stamped 
along the entire spine. Top edges are gilded with 
gold leaf. 

In addition to the Presidential books, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has produced a number 
of other special editions to which we may point 
with pride. For the State Department we printed 
the “Washington Conversations on International 
Organization at Dumbarton Oaks.” This was set 
in 12-point Caslon Monotype No. 337 through- 
out, printed in two colors, and bound in boards 
with paper covers. It is an impressive and distin- 
guished volume. 

We also published for the State Department a 
book on the “Blair House,” just off the press. 
Blair House, rich in history of early Washington, 
is sometimes referred to as the “Little White 
House.” The Secretary of State had this book de- 
signed for presentation to visiting representatives 
of foreign governments and other dignitaries 
lodged at the Blair House while in Washington. 
He requested a volume that would be in keeping 
with such use. Although the edition is not as re- 
stricted as the Presidential books, it received un- 
usual care in designing and production. The type 
is 14-point Monotype Baskerville with Caslon for 
title and heads. The volume contains 16 sheet-fed 
gravure illustrations of the interior, which show 
the fine collection of early Americana. For the 
paper stock, roo-percent rag antique Strathmore 
was made to order. It is bound in boards with 
paper sides of light-weight green cover stock 
lithographed in bottle green. A paper-covered 
second edition was printed for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents. 

An interesting and attractive volume produced 
for the Library of Congress is an edition of 200 
reprints of a rare fifteenth-century book, “The 
Dance of Death.” The original is in the Rosen- 
wald Collection in the Library. Our effort to du- 
plicate the original as faithfully as possible made 
this assignment interesting. The paper, for exam- 
ple, was specially made to simulate the color and 


finish of the old stock, even to the discoloration 
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and impurities which the old paper-makers had 
not learned how to bleach out. We produced the 
job in letter-press so that we could more nearly 
approximate the original. The binding is in full 
parchment with gold stamping on the spine. The 
Librarian of Congress was so pleased with our 
efforts that we now have a commission to reprint 
in facsimile another rare volume. 

Trade papers have already given publicity to 
the Charter of the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco. Because of the Conference set-up 
and locale, the printing of the Charter was, for the 
most part, a contract job, but typographers from 
the Government Printing Office collaborated with 
our representatives in establishing the format and 
type selections. The Government Printing Office 
also bound all but the first official copies. This vol- 
ume is an exceptionally fine piece of printing, not- 
withstanding the production speed required. It 
merits inclusion in the Government Printing Of- 
fice list of its fine printing. 

These examples are by no means all-inclusive. 
During the war we produced Government print- 
ing jobs at the rate of nearly 100,000 separate or- 
ders annually. Production at that rate adds up to 
more than a third of a million orders. With the 
law of averages unrepealed, there must have been 
many fine printings in so large a pool. 

Government printing during the war set many 
new records — most of them for quantity produc- 
tion; few, naturally, for the quality of the work 
performed. Yet, paradoxically, under the stress of 
war's requirements for untold millions of copies, 
the general appearance of the Nation’s public 
printing at the close of the war in 1945 was better 
than it had been in 1940. There was greater eye 
appeal, better design, more legibility, and greater 
consideration for function of the printed piece. On 
the one hand, the better appearance of our work 
may be ascribed to the stimulus of demand by the 
ordering agencies and by the public. On the other 
hand, the Office went as far as it could to provide 
the quality of printing the Government agencies 
were looking for. 

Large-scale procurement of printing by con- 
tract, a new venture for the Office, had a mixed 


effect on the appearance of the finished product. 




















by President Franklin DB. Roosevelt from the White House - June 0,194 


And so, in chis poignant hour, 3 ask nou tojoin with 
me in praver: 


Imightu God: our sons, pride of our 

Ration, this dav habe set upon a mighto 

cideavor, a straggle to preserve our 

Republic, our religion, and our civiliza- 
tion, and to set free a suffering humanitu. 


Lead chem straight and cruc; give strength tocheir 
arms, stoutness to their hearts, steadfastness in 
cheir faith. 


Theo will need Thu biessings. Their road will be 
long and hard. For the enemy is strong. te may 
hurl back our forces. Success may not come with 
roshing speed, bur we shall return again and again; 
and toc know that bv Thu grace, and bo the right 
cousness of our cause, our sons Will triumph. 


Tie twill be sore cried, bu night and bv dav, 
Without rest—uneil the victory is won. The 

darkness will be rent bu noise and flame. Flen’s 

souls will be shaken with the violences of war. 


For these men are lately draton from the wavs of 
peace. Theo fight not for the lust of conquest. 
Thev fight to end conquest. Then fight to liber- 
ate. Thu fight to let justice arise, and tolerance 
and good will among all Tho people. Thev oearn 
bur for che end ofbattie, for their return to the haven 
cfhome 


re ina ome till never return. Embrace these, Father, 
and receive them, thy heroic servants, into 
Tho kingdom. 


nd for us at home —fathers, mothers, children, 
-aw4 wides, sisecrs and brothers of brave men over: 
$cas—twhose thoughts and pravers are ever with 
them—help us, Almighty God, to rededicate our- 
seloes in renewed faith in Thee in this hour of 
Great sacrifice. 


Mano people have urged chat 3 call che Ration into 
a single dav of special praver. But because the 
toad is loug and the desire is great, 3 ask that 
our people devote chemsetoes in a continuance of 
praver. As we rise to cach new dav, and again 
then cach dav is spene, tet words of praver be on 
our lips, invoking Thu help to our efforts 


G ive us Strength, too— strength in oor daily 

tasks, to redouble the contributions we make 
in the phusical and the material support of ovr 
armed forces. 


And let our hearts be stout, to wait out the tong 
trabail, to bear sorrows that mau come, to impart 
OUT CoUTage UNto oUT sons WheTesocver theu Madde. 


And, © Lord, give us faith. Give us faich in 
Thee; faith in our sons; faith in cach other; faith 
in our united crusade. Let not the keenness of our 
spirit ever be dolled. Let not the impacts of tem- 
porarn events, of temporal matters of but fceting 
Moment —Ict not these deter us in our onconguer- 
able purpose. 


Ww ith Tho bicssing, we shall prevail over the 
unholo forces of our enemy. Help us to 
conquer the apostics of greed and racial arrogan- 
cies. Lead us co the saving of our country, and 
With our sister nations into a world unicv chat will 
spell a sure peace —a peace invulnerable to the 
schemings of untvorthy men. And 2 peace that 
will tet all men five in freedom, reaping the just 
rewards of their honest coil. Tho will be done, 
Almighty God. 


Christmas -1944- from 
F-D-R 
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BLAIR HOUSE 
PAST AND PRESENT 


An Account of its Life and Times 
in the City of Washington 


HEN Dr. Joseph Lovell built the house now called the The Neigh. 
Blair House in the summer of 1824, the city of Wash- borhood 
ington was very different from the city that greets the i" '824 


visitors who arrive at the Blair House today as guests of the Nation. In 
1824 Washington was a little less than twenty-five years old. Its entire 
population was only some sixteen thousand, and there were not more Farly 
than twenty-five hundred buildings. Many visitors of the period, “*™*#" 
referring sarcastically to the city as a “city of magnificent distances,” 
complained of the general air of newness and rawness and of the 
streets that were usually either dusty or muddy 

On the other hand in 1824 there already existed in the city and 
in the neighborhood certain buildings of dignity and beauty, the 
work of such known architects as James Hoban, William Thornton, 
George Hadfield, and Benjamin H. Latrobe, and of unknown archi- 
tects following in their tradition. The White House across the street 
from the Blair House had already assumed much of its present unos- 1 White 
tentatious charm. Its main fabric appeared then almost exactly as it 
does today. The south portico was built in the same year as the Blair 
House. The north portico facing Pennsylvania Avenue, however, 
was not added until 1829, so that in 1824 the Blair House windows 
looked out on the austerely beautiful facade of the White House as it 
had been left by the architect James Hoban. In those early years 
there were no great trees to lend grace to the White House grounds, 
and only the beginnings had been made for the fairly extensive wings 
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GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Some contractors gave us only a good-enough-to- 
get-by job; a few quality houses gave even ordi- 
nary run-of-the-press jobs careful particular han- 
dling. I have in mind some of our posters such as 
Norman Rockwell’s “Four Freedoms” and _ his 
“Let’s Give Him Enough and On Time,” a num- 
ber of periodicals, such as Naval Aviation News 
and Air Force Magazine, recruitment publica- 
tions, and many other smaller pieces. The acco- 
lade which goes over the signature of the Presi- 
dent to the families of service personnel who died 
in the service is another example of fine work. It 
has the embossed seal of the United States in four 
colors at the top, using capitals of Goudy’s Forum 
for the text. 

All of us — composition houses, printers, plate- 
makers, lithographers, and bookbinders, includ- 
ing the Government Printing Office — were be- 
set by the war shortages of materials and men. 
We had to accept the inadequate skills of many 
employees recruited into wartime plants, “rush” 
schedules, lower grades of paper, equipment 
which often needed reconditioning, and scarcity 
of quality supplies of every kind. None of this is 
news to printers, but it must be considered in any 
judgment of work done in the period just passed. 
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The war acted as a brake on a movement I be- 
gan as soon as I assumed the office of Public 
Printer. I believe I took over my job at a time 
when the form and style of Government print- 
ing had reached a state of inflexibility which 
amounted almost to congealment and the produc- 
tion routine had become as immutable as the laws 
of the Medes and of other in-the-rut regulation 
makers. Government printing of that period could 
be in any color as long as it was black; any meas- 
ure was permissible if it were 26, picas; typogra- 
phy could run the gamut of any design possible 
from unleaded 10-point roman to Century Bold 
or Clarendon display. 

I set about to correct these conditions and mod- 
ernize the Office, meeting some natural, but not 
die-hard, resistance from oldtimers who had been 
doing every job the same way for 25 or 30 years. 
I added some type faces — the Bodonis, the Gara- 
monds, the Sans-Serifs, Stymies, Caslons, and 
others. I expanded the small lay-out section, finally 
developing it into a Division of Typography and 
Design, charged with responsibility for over-all 
quality of our printing. With the Bureau of 
Standards, our own Division of Tests, and other 
concerned officials of the Office, we went into the 
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matter of establishing better grades of paper with 
fixed manufacturing formulas and specifications. 
This was, naturally, the hardest-hit part of our 
program during the war. Development of bind- 
ing materials also lost momentum during the 
emergency, except for substitutes, but not before 
we had developed a very satisfactory cover cloth 
with a “tooth” that made it suitable for offset 
printing. We provided a new service for the re- 
touching and improvement of photographic ma- 
terial. Our retouching continued during the war 
at an increased tempo. 

A great deal of credit for the improved appear- 
ance of Government printing during the war 
years is due to the efforts of typographers and lay- 
out men who came to Washington to do war work 
for the departments. They will be greatly sur- 
prised to see this statement, for I know that many 
of them believe I had dedicated myself to the task 
of nullifying all their works. It was a matter that 
the Office had to deal with from a practical ap- 
proach. We were far from objecting to all the de- 
vices that the departments sought to utilize in the 
Government's bulletins, instruction and training 
literature. The simple fact is that had we given 
the departments all they asked for in the way of 
multiple colors, bleed illustrations, the latest and 


g, wide 


most modern type faces, generous spacin 
margins, fine papers, elegant bindings and expen- 
sive processes, the job that often had to be done in 
a hurry could not have been done at all. We had 
to find a middle ground, impose standards lower 
than we ourselves desired, and take a stand on 
that ground, which has sometimes been called 
autocratic. 

These men came to the Government with train- 
ing in the commercial field. They were used to 
working on peacetime accounts with ample budg- 
ets. Generally they were accustomed to dealing 
with limited circulations. Certainly, the quality 
products they advertised in peacetime had no 
such public as our millions of service people or 
our hundred million civilians. They kept so ever- 
lastingly at it, though, that the Office went a good 
part of the way with them and compromised oc- 
casionally on a well-presented appeal for further 


yielding. The net result of their continual prod- 





GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


ding was that we provided in some instances finer 
pieces of printing than would otherwise have been 
produced. 

The War Department’s manuals may be cited 
in this connection. In the early part of the war, 
the manuals were a highly standardized product. 
Generally they were set in 7/4- or 8-point Tonic, 
with all the contrast furnished by caps, caps and 
small caps, or small caps of the text type. Depart- 
mental experts in bookmaking went to work on 
them to make them eye-appealing, improve their 
legibility, and raise the standards to a point where 
service trainees would put down a national maga- 
zine or a book-of-the-month selection and pick up 
the “Nomenclature of the Browning Machine 
Gun.” As our part of the experiment we were 
asked to produce not one but a dozen texts set in 
Granjon, Caslon, Baskerville, etc., with headings 
in neatly contrasting faces. In all, 27 book styles 
had been designed. A committee was then ex- 
pected to select several of the best which were to 
become official styles. 

The trouble with the plan was that it mixed 
Linotype and Monotype faces, gave us make-up 
and paper-supply problems with unnecessary and 
unfunctional bleeds, and increased already fabu- 
lous press runs by use of added colors. No provi- 
sion was made to extend schedules in order to 
include the improvements. About midway 
through the program, when it had begun to in- 
terfere with all other production, both GPO and 
commercial, we decided that some compromise 
was necessary. We surveyed composition houses, 
studied our own typesetting equipment and then 
proposed style standards that could be produced 
by nearly any well-equipped plant in the large 
quantities needed on reasonable schedules. The 
resultant publications may not give the fine typo- 
graphical effect that is possible with unlimited 
time, but they were a practical approach to the 
problem and are a contribution to better printing. 

Another attractive job which required a broad- 
ening of our standards and exceptions to limit- 
ing regulations was the report of the Chief of 
Staff, off the press shortly after VJ-day. So fine a 
piece of printing was obviously not possible for 


publications designed for ordinary use. We would 
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have ruled out many of the color plates, econo- 
mized on headings and margins, used cheaper 
paper for a report of lesser consequences. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the paper for the report was specially 
made, was an exception to War Production Board 
limitations, and could not have been provided by 
the Government Printing Office without War 
Department mediation before the Board. 

Bear in mind when considering the quality of 
Government printing and the standards we were 
forced to impose that the Government and its 
contractors were subject to war manpower regu- 
lations, supply limitations, selective service opera- 
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tions, and all the other restrictions which ham- 
pered civilian production. 

We have always known that we could turn out 
a very fine grade of work when required. But 
during the war the Government Printing Office 
learned many new things about printing. Our 
representatives got into printing plants over all 
the country. They used their eyes. Now we are 
waiting for the tide of our orders to ebb sufh- 
ciently for us to try some of the new tricks of the 
trade we have had an unprecedented opportunity 
to observe. I want to see some of them applied to 
our special jobs. 
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Much of the credit for steady improvement in the quality of output of the 
G.P.O. along with tremendous mass production during the past few years 
must go to Mr. Frank H. Mortimer, Director of Typography and Design, 
who prepared the pertinent information about some of the special jobs in the 


foregoing article and to the other department heads and their staffs. — Editor 
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ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PRINTMAKING: NO. 13 


THE RISEN CHRIST 
BETWEEN SAINTS ANDREW AND LONGINUS 


by Andrea Mantegna 


TO Anprea Mantecna, famed North Italian painter and one of the supreme masters of pic- 
torial art of all times, have been attributed some twenty-five engravings. Of these, however, 
only seven so far excel the others in quality as to justify us in attributing them solely to his 
own hand. Of them “The Risen Christ between Saints Andrew and Longinus” is a fitting 
culmination to one of the most significant contributions made to the art of engraving in all its 
long history. 

The print is imbued with all the qualities that made the Mantuan master the genius he 
was. In technique it is closely allied to his pen drawings and, with its firm, strong outlines and 
open, diagonal lines of shading with light connecting burin strokes, is a magnificent example 
of Broad Manner engraving. The line work, like the composition as a whole, is powerful, 
austere, and charged with intense yet disciplined emotion. Comparatively few completely ex- 
pressive impressions exist, as the light, dragging strokes of the burin point between the 
deeper engraved lines of the design wore out rapidly in printing, and later impressions, 
which are fairly numerous, are but pallid repetitions of the earlier ones. In considering Man- 
tegna the engraver, it is possible that the master turned to a medium and adopted a style 
which would serve to multiply his drawings, so popular in the studios of his fellows. 

Compositionally, “The Risen Christ” is deeply moving in its simplicity — a single, majestic 
vertical in the centre with a lesser repetition on each side building up to the apex established by 
the cross crowning the staff in the Savior’s left hand. Just enough asymmetry is achieved by the 
cross at the extreme left of the group to avoid monotony. Though the elements are closely knit, 
the composition seems almost bursting with dramatic power, held in check only by the perfectly 
balanced spacial relations of its elements. 

As in all great works, however, it is the spiritual quality which is dominant when we con- 
template this wonderful print. So harmonious with it, so much a part of it in character, is the 
technical expression, that the two blend in one pure, intangible union. Here we have the very 
essence of Mantegna — a stark, even grim, imaginative and emotional power expressing itself 
in simple, ‘yet noble and majestic terms. Those who seek “pretty pictures” for their aesthetic 
nourishment would do well to eschew Mantegna. But for those who would have their imagina- 
tions fired, their spirits whipped up to an exalted pitch by the intensity of a great artist’s emo- 
tional feeling, i! cre is rich reward to be had from association with, and knowledge of, this 
master’s seven authentic engravings, and from none more than the one we have here contem- 
plated and also that superb interpretation of another biblical concept, the earlier “Virgin and 
Child.” Each ranks among the great pictures of the world, and among the very greatest engrav- 
ings. — J.T. A. 
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GREGG ANDERSON 


1908-1944 


Grecc ANpERsON, author of The Dictionary Page, was born in Seattle, Washington, August 
2d, 1908. He came to Pasadena when he was still a baby, attended Pasadena schools through 
High School. He started printing things when he was sixteen and used the small press of 
one of his cousins. He worked at the Huntington Library for a year and a half 1926-28, then 
attended Pomona College for two years. Gregg went to San Francisco and worked at the 
Grabhorn Press for a little over two years — 1930 to 1932. He went from the Grabhorn Press 
to Meriden, Connecticut where he worked until the summer of 1935 at the Meriden Gravure 
Company. Mr. Updike at the Merrymount Press became his good friend and advisor. They kept 
up a correspondence from 1931 to 1941, and these letters are now at the Huntington Library. In 
1935 Gregg went back to California and started working at the Ward Ritchie Press in Los An- 
geles. In 1940 he and Mr. Ritchie formed the partnership of Anderson and Ritchie which was and 
still is a printing firm. The few books published were still published under the name of the Ward 
Ritchie Press. 

Gregg went into the Army in November 1942 and received his commission at Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia. He went to England in March 1944 and was with the first group which in- [ 
vaded France on D-Day. He was killed in action on July 5, 1944 somewhere in the vicinity | 
of Pretot, France, while reportedly leading an Advance Patrol. Gregg was awarded the Bronze | 
Star for action on July 3 — he crawled twenty-five yards — making several trips — to bring 
two of his wounded men to safety — under severe enemy fire. He was a First Lieutenant and 
was with the goth Division. His work in the Army was completely unrelated to printing, for 
he chose the Infantry and served as a combat soldier. 

Gregg’s interests and hobbies were closely related to printing. He was a charter member of 
the Columbiad Club in Connecticut. He was very active in the Rounce and Coffin Club from 
1936-1942 and was chairman of the Exhibition Committee during the years when the Club put 
on the Western Books Exhibitions. He was also a member of Zamorano Club —a group of men 
interested in printing and publishing and he was one of the “Friends of the Huntington Library.” 

The only pictures available of Gregg (since he was in College) are in uniform. 


Caroine B. ANDERSON 
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NOTES AROUND THE WORLD 





UNITED 


NEW YORK 


q The annual exhibition of Children’s Books Suggested as 
Holiday Gifts held at the New York Public Library be- 
fore Christmas proved significant in that it presented a 
number of new illustrators as able interpreters of juvenile 
literature. Helen Stone in The Plain Princess, and Alexan- 
der Alexieff in Russian Fairy Tales add new life to Ameri- 
can children’s books, joining the ranks of such established 
artists as Louis Slobodkin, Fritz Kredel, Katherine Mil- 
hous, Josef Scharl, Roger Duvoisin, Kurt Wiese and Feo- 
dor Rojankovsky. 


q Speaking of children’s books and their illustrators, word 
has come from the Domesday Press (not Doomsday, if you 
please) competition in juvenile book illustration. The first 
prize was awarded to Aldren A. Watson for his illustra- 
tions of Moby Dick. There were 700 entries; the judges 
had a hard time making their selections as the general 
standard was high. Talent enough was displayed around 
the walls of New York’s Architectural League showrooms 
and the public had a chance of expressing comment and 
suggestions. Children’s book illustrators will have their 
field day, it seems, with the newly founded Junior Heritage 
Club (595 Madison Avenue), announcing Norman Rock- 
well’s Tom Sawyer, Edward A. Wilson’s Treasure Island, 
Arthur Rackham’s Wind in the Willow, W. A. Dwiggins’ 
Alice, and Reginald Birch’s Five Christmas Novels, to 
name but a few. Grosset & Dunlap, too, announces a newly 
founded Illustrated Junior Library, with Arthur Szyk (we 
wonder what he will do to children), Cyrus L. Baldridge, 
Fritz Eichenberg (his Black Beauty is excellent drawing), 
and William Sharp on the list. 


q The Grolier Club, 47 East 60th Street, has just published 
Aubrey Beardsley’s Catalogue of Drawings and Bibliogra- 
phy, compiled and critically discussed by A. E. Gallatin. 
Five hitherto unpublished drawings are reproduced, as 
well as three unpublished photographs of the man who 
created “a style of his own.” The book is handsomely 
printed by the George Grady Press, New York, $6.00. 


q The first two auction sales of Japanese Prints after the 
cessation of hostilities brought to mind that collectors are 
still willing to bet on the rising market of Utamaro, Hiro- 
shige, Kyonaga. Both the Garland and the Fuller collec- 
tions were sold at the Parke-Bernet Galleries during 1945, 
realizing satisfactory, if not top, prices. The latter sale 
contained some remarkable primitives, among which The 
Young Girl Reading a Poem, by Toyunobu was our fa- 
vorite. 


QGravure Night, at the New York Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, turned out to be a success, with the trio 
Milanese-Kimball-Bailey discussing the latest develop- 
ments of the process and its adaptability to volume pro- 
duction. Such meetings, it seems, are guaranteed to bring 
forth a lot of new ideas and, sometimes, the obsequies of 
old ones. 
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STATES 


q Mary A. Benjamin, the daughter of the late Walter R. 
Benjamin, succeeding her distinguished father in busi- 
ness, is about to issue a book: Autographs, A Key to Col- 
lecting, scheduled for February, by the Bowker Company. 
A condensation of her work appeared in Publishers Weekly, 
November 17, 1945. 


q Sidelights on the Renaissance is the title of Hans P. 
Kraus’s new catalogue of rare books, incidentally an- 
nouncing his new establishment at 16 East 46th Street, an 
impressive post-war-dream-come-true of five stories, filled 
with elegant furnishings and fine books. The catalogue 
contains 150 Renaissance titles, interspersed with some 
twenty historical sketches. You may care to read all about 
an Indulgence Scandal and the Birth of the Reformation, 
to find some of the books relating to that fascinating bit of 
history listed for your convenience and to be had, too. 


q Prints by Miro, Masson, Clerici, and other surrealistically 
inclined artists had themselves a good time at an exhibi- 
tion, The Fantastic in Modern Art, ushering in the new 
Hugo Gallery (24 East 55th Street), with the walls painted 
by Pavel Tchelitchew, while Dali was drawing record 
crowds at the Bignou Gallery, and Stanley W. Hayter’s en- 
gravings displayed technical prowess and ingenuity in de- 
sign, at the Buchholz. All these were set off with dignity 
and style by an exhibition of John Taylor Arms’ etchings 
at the Kennedy Gallery. “Bewitched by the Gothic 
spell,” the prints demonstrate tradition and contain spir- 
itual quality. (Also see p. 11, this issue.) 


CHICAGO 


q The death of William A. Kittredge, typographer and 
art director of the Lakeside Press, came as a shock to all 
friends. A memorial address by Pierce Butler was read in 
Evanston, Illinois, and is now in print. It stresses “Bill's 
courage and a boyish diffidence. He was awed by nobody 
and by nothing. Yet he had real humility.” 


WASHINGTON 


QA notable selection of illustrated books from the col- 
lection of Lessing J. Rosenwald, a gift to the Library of 
Congress, is being shown to the public. Volume I, No. 3, 
of the library’s Quarterly Journal is devoted to the Rosen- 
wald exhibition. A blockbook Ars Memorandi of 1470, 
less familiar and therefore more spectacular, lies close to 
the first and rare original edition of Brant’s Das Narren- 
schiff, Basel, 1494, in turn surrounded by later illustrated 
editions. Marchant’s Dance of Death, Paris, 1490 (also see 
p. 54, this issue); Theuerdank, Nuremberg, 1517; and 
Ibarra’s Sallust, Madrid, 1772 are shown in immaculate 
copies. But the finely preserved Blakes stand out, in quality 
and in number, as the climax to Mr. Rosenwald’s collect- 
ing ability. 


PRINCETON 


q Nothing new in the fact that great colleges attract great 
book collections. Princeton University Library recently re- 
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NOTES AROUND THE WORLD 


ceived the collection of Early American Illustrated Books, 
brought together with scholarship and perseverance by 
Sinclair Hamilton. An article in the Princeton University 
Library Chronicle, Volume VI, No. 3, April, 1945, de- 
scribes the magnificent gift more fully. It reveals new 
paths and frontiers in the history and development of 
American illustration, especially in relation to the illustra- 
tor and designer as distinguished from the engraver or 
craftsman. Richard Mather’s portrait, attributed to John 
Foster, and cut about 1670, ushers in a period of American 
graphic art which Mr. Hamilton studied and collected 
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down to Harper’s Weekly of about 1870. Is it necessary to 
add that the field of American book illustration has hardly 
been scratched and that it does need every bit of our con- 
cern and acknowledgment? 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


q The University of California Press proudly announces 
English, French, and Spanish versions have been printed 
from type; the Russian and Chinese as well as the signa- 
tures of the delegates have been photographically repro- 
duced by offset. ($17.50) 


ABROAD 


TORONTO, CANADA 


q With Federal and Provincial Government funds and ac- 
tion, a School of Graphic Art has been opened at the Re- 
habilitation Center of Toronto as part of the Ontario 
Training and Re-establishment Institute. Courses in ty- 
pography, lino- and monotype, presswork, machine and 
hand bindery are given. A complete course in lithography 
is under consideration. 


LONDON 


q The Winchester Bible is probably the most splendid of 
all the ceremonial bibles produced in England, perhaps the 
most splendid produced in all the world during the 
twelfth century. Though a few of its miniatures have been 
reproduced, Walter Oakeshott’s new book The Artists of 
the Winchester Bible (London, Faber & Faber, 1945, 44 
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plates, 10s. 6d.) throws entirely new light on the crafts- 
men employed in its decoration. Due to the author’s pro- 
found study and the detail of the plates, we are now able 
to distinguish the stylistic peculiarities of “The Master of 
the Leaping Figures,” “The Master of the Morgan Leaf,” 
and “The Master of Amalekite.” Together, they illustrate, 
with their remarkable range, the change from Romanesque 
to Gothic, a change which England was but slow in ac- 
knowledging. (See illustration.) 


q Holbrook Jackson’s Bookman’s Holiday, a recreation 
for book lovers (London, Faber & Faber, 1945, tos. 6d.), 
belongs to one of those delightful anthologies which you 
will want to keep on your bedside table. 


q The catalogues of both French and English book illus- 
tration exhibitions held by the Council for the Encourage- 
ment of Music and the Arts (9 Belgrave Square, London 
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SW 1) are well worth owning. The French one in par- 
ticular, as it lists such éditions de luxe, printed in France 
during the occupation which were permitted or even 
sanctioned by the Nazis. 


G After the bonfires — what? An article in The Listener 
(Nov. 1, 1945) tells the fate of some of Europe’s famous 
and not-so-famous libraries and their destruction under 
Nazi rule. “And now we are faced with the tremendous 
task of rebuilding these libraries,” concludes this grave 
accusation! 


4 The Victoria and Albert Museum has arranged an exhibi- 
tion of the work of the late Edward Johnston, calligrapher 
par excellence. The distinguished teacher of Eric Gill, Cob- 
den-Sanderson, and Graily Hewitt “discovered the letters 
of the alphabet, and the shapes of the letters,” according 
to Francis Meynell. Johnston understood them better than 
any man since we started this game of writing and reading 
thousands of years ago. His Writing and Illuminating and 
Lettering is, of course, a classic, rediscovering the structure, 
technique and principles of handwriting and of letter 
formation. Johnston showed that his discoveries from the 
remote past could be used to solve our most recent prob- 
lems. He trained himself to give lucid, highly detailed, 
critical instruction in what he found. As such, the book 
will remain a lasting contribution and a monument to a 
master calligrapher. 


q Backed by years of experience and accomplishment, Oli- 
ver Simon, distinguished director of the Curwen Press, and 
one-time editor of both The Fleuron and Signature, has 
put on paper what he believes young aspiring printers and 
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production men should know about the rudiments of the 
craft. Introduction to Typography (London, Faber & Faber, 
1945, 137 pages, 12s. 6d.) is packed with sound observa- 
tion and advice. The rules of composition, the choosing of 
type faces, suggestions for preliminary pages, hints for the 
treatment of appendices, glossary, bibliography and index 
—all in the day’s work —are concisely discussed. “The 
full practice of typography is an unending process of learn- 
ing and a challenge to individual skill, imagination, and 
common sense,” writes Mr. Simon. We like to add that his 
new book with its wealth of well-chosen samples and il- 
lustrations will help much to stimulate that process. 


STOCKHOLM 


q Sweden's College of Printing, Grafiska Institutet, now in 
its third successful year, has added evening courses to its 
regular curriculum in order to offer its facilities to those 
already employed in the industry. The courses deal with 
technical matters as well as with selling and advertising. 
The College was founded in 1943 and is supported by 
some two hundred firms, publishing houses, newspaper 
and magazine producers. Courses range from composition 
to hand binding. An account of the College’s aspirations, 
written by its director, Mr. Bror Zachrisson, may be found 
in the Caxton Magazine of December, 1945. 


PARIS 


q Formes et Couleurs has issued during the darkest year of 
occupation a special number, devoted to beaux livres 
(No. 4, 1943). During those days, the tread of Nazi boots 
may have been heard along the quais but the contents of 
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NOTES AROUND THE WORLD 


this special issue prove that the French spirit was far from 
crushed. In La Bibliotheque d’un Honnéte Homme du 
XXe Siécle, Jean Fréteval reviews the great books through 
the ages, from Anthoine Verard of the fifteenth to Georges 
Rouault of the twentieth century. An article, La Reliure 
Ancienne reviews French ingenuity in design and binding. 
Jacques de Laprade’s La Gravure dans le Beau Livre de 
Demain stresses the great artist Dunoyer de Segonzac and 
his illustrated Virgile, still in process, thus giving us a fore- 
taste of the master’s perhaps greatest etchings to be pub- 
lished. André Held writes on Beaux Livres Edités en 
Suisse, during the war years, and introduces us in text and 
illustration to such talent as di Gimmi, Auberjonois and 
Maurice Barraud. The Bulletin Bibliographique, at the end 
of the special issue lists, most usefully, French and Swiss 
publications of 1943. 


4 Since then this ambitious magazine, whose luxurious ap- 
pearance has no equal in this country in the field of art and 
literary periodicals, published such special issues as Theatre 
(no. 3, 1944), La Demeure (no. 4, 1944). No. 2, 1944, 
is devoted to Pierre Bonnard with an article by Jacques 
Laprade on Bonnard’s prints, designs and _ illustrations. 
No. 6, 1944, entitled Paris, includes an article by Nicolas 
Rauch: Peintres et Sculpteurs Frangais dans l’Art du Livre 
Moderne, starting with Delacroix and ending with Rouault 
and Picasso at about 1942. All the articles are profusely il- 
lustrated, partly in full color. In its book review section 
the magazine provides a good source of information about 
publishing in France and in the French part of Switzer- 
land during the war years, covering particularly biblio- 
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phile and illustrated editions. The number of “‘ouvrages de 
luxe” announced seems quite amazing. 


q Frenchmen will have a chance of examining American 
contemporary books early in January, 1946, when a per- 
manent collection of some four or five thousand of Amer- 
ica’s latest and most representative books on science, art, 
biography, history, economics and literature, will be set up 
at 117 Boulevard Saint Germain, under the auspices of the 
U. S. International Book Association. A similar permanent 
exhibition is being planned for Rome and Stockholm, ac- 
cording to a story in the New York Times of November 
25, 1945. 


Q If in need of an address of that bookdealer friend, printer, 
or designer, in France, consult the catalogue of the Exposi- 
tion des Artistes du Livre et de I’Imprimerie, issued in 
1945. The exhibition was planned to show the industry’s 
advances; the catalogue records achievement; and lists, con- 
veniently, the individuals and firms responsible for French 
book production. Charles Peignot, of Deberney et Peignot, 
18 Rue Ferrus, Paris, is the secrétaire général of the or- 
ganization and may be able to supply copies of this cata- 
logue. Our copy came from Wittenborn & Co., 38 East 
57th Street, New York. 


q The French book world sent three ambassadors of good 
will to the United States on a visit. Marcel Blancheteau, 
the bookseller, reported on publishing, printing and paper 
during the years of occupation; Madame de Harting, owner 
of Champion, was ecstatic in the praise of modern French 
éditions de luxe and their outlook for the post-war world; 
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and André Breton, pére de surrealisme announced that 
America showed great understanding for the world of the 
supernatural! All three lingered before shop windows 
filled with the stuff unseen by them for years. It looked 
real enough even to pére Breton. 


4 Touched by the genii’s wand, Editions du Chéne, in 
1942, published a super-picture book of the great treasures 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, in a series called La Tradi- 
tion Francaise, reminding Frenchmen that there were 
French books still in France despite the daily press’ Ger- 
man supervision. The book, entitled: Le Livre, Les plus 
beaux Exemplaires de la Bibliothéque Nationale was 
edited by Marcel Rives. It is as rich in illustration as three 
Christmas issues of the old Illustration thrown into one. 
It covers the treasures from earliest medieval manuscripts 
to Buffon’s Histoires Naturelles, issued in 1942, with 37 
superb etchings by Pablo Picasso. Between the two we may 
see the wealth of French book illustration in the various 
centuries, accompanied by text and caption. Never before, 
it seems, has a pictorial review of manuscript and book 
been so valiantly presented and under such harrowing 
conditions. How well do some of the events in French 
history express their impact upon the book of the time: 
The War of the Roses, the Wars of Religion, the Great 
Revolution, the War of 1914! Aside from that, we noticed 
the ever apparent good taste in French printing and book 
decoration. 
4 With production at a low, Parisians had but small chance 
to have some of their favorite books bound by the master 
binders of their capital. For the first time, perhaps, in 
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French book production, did finely designed trade bind- 
ings appear on the market. Bookbinder Paul Bonet and 
typographer Mario Prassinos designed two such trade edi- 
tions for Gallimard. Bonet’s design for Gide’s La Sym- 
phonie Pastorale is characteristic of his style of hand bind- 
ing. Executed in two colors on cream color boards it may 
well set the style for a fashion to come. Prassinos’ design 
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for a Debussy story embodies the musical motive, a stylized 
harp on a deep green paper background. The books are 
small in format, printed in large type; the ideal gift for a 
limited pocket; the potential collector’s item (see illustra- 
tion). 


BRUSSELS 


4A similar visit may be made to Belgium by reading the 
newly founded Revue des Amateurs, Arts, Bibliophilie, 
Curiosités, Documentation, Chroniques des Ventes, a title 
fully revealing the periodical’s content. It is a fortnightly, 
costs 150 Belgian francs, and is published by José Camby, 
rue de L’Union, 30, Bruxelles, Belgium. Its interest is 
mainly along local lines though we did spot an article on 
Van Gogh’s prints and another on the engraved portraits of 
Napoleon. 


ANTWERP 

q The book, and bibliography, old and new, of the Nether- 
lands has been the subject of De Gulden Passer, a periodi- 
cal issued by the Vereeniging der Antwerpsche Biblio- 
phielen, ever since 1923. The war made a stop to it until, 
miraculously, it came to bloom again in 1942. The new 
series features Dutch and Flemish printing of earlier cen- 
turies, with occasional contributions on contemporary 
graphic artists. The years 1942 and 1943 have just come 
to our attention. Franz Schauvers, curator of rare books 
at the Belgian Royal Library, at Bruxelles, writes on the 
time of incunabulum printing in the Low Countries; Paul 
de Keyser writes on Jan Vanden Velde, the calligrapher of 
the seventeenth century; and Frank van den Wijngaert 
writes on trends in contemporary Belgian book illustration. 
All articles are written in Dutch and profusely illustrated. 
Price of subscription is 50 Belgian francs, to be had 
through Nederlandsche Boekhandel, Sint-Jacobsmarkt 50, 
Antwerp, Belgium. Not untimely, the first article in the 
new series reviews Forbidden Books through the centuries. 
Boekencensuur by F. Remy traces this phenomenon from 
the burning of the teachings of Protagoras, in 411 B.c., to 
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the last world war, “politely,” with tongue in cheek, 
omitting the situation at the time of writing. 


THE HAGUE 


q Dr. L. Brummel, director of the Royal Library, on a 
visit to the United States told of the blitz of ’43. “The 
town was on fire but the people were helpless. The Nazis 
had taken all of our gas, our engines, our every means of 
transportation. Some men stood by, in stupefied awe, as the 
fire approached the center of the town; some went to the 
churches to pray; some carried little buckets of water. At 
eleven that night the wind shifted! Our greatest national 
treasure was saved!” 


q With the first shipment of tulip bulbs from Holland ar- 
rived a book which is noteworthy as a record of Dutch 
print-making during the last twenty years. Nederlandsche 
Grafische Kunstenaars by R. W. P. De Vries, Jr. (The 
Hague, “Oceanus,” 1943, 145 pages, 86 plates, 9 guilders) 





is a splendid introduction to Dutch graphic artists, hitherto 
little known. Whether we admire Bauer’s religious subject, 
in the manner of Rembrandt or Van der Valk’s Dutch 
views and country scenes; whether we care to linger over 
H. J. Haverman’s characteristic portrait studies of Dutch 
peasant or burgher, or delight in Van Hoytema’s animal 
prints, so much in the vein of the Japanese woodcut, no 
matter. The book with its many plates and instructive 
biographies of the individual artists is an unusual and 
gratifying visit into another country (see illustration). 


FRANKFURT AM MAIN 


4A chronicle of the book printing industry was conceived 
and printed during the early years of the War and brought 
to conclusion in 1940, as a keepsake for the friends of the 
Bauersche Giesserei. In honor of Gutenberg’s invention, 
Aventur und Kunst, a large quarto of 437 pages, contain- 
ing almost as many illustrations and plates, reviews the 
development of the art of printing. The book is a tour de 
force, magnificently manufactured. One marvels at the 
quality of paper and presswork at a time when raw mate- 
rials and labor began to be at a premium in the countries 
overrun by the armies of that very nation. Aventur und 
Kunst does not present the graphic arts in a new light; it is 
a modern table book; a pictorial commentary. But its 
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presentation is so startling for a privatdruck that one won- 
ders why so many Germans fought private enterprise. 


BASEL 


q Jan Tschichold, typographer and author, has added an- 
other book to his long list. Der Chinesische Farbendruck 
der Gegenwart deals with present-day Chinese color print- 
ing and reproduces some charming examples. Following 
in the wake of his earlier books on Ming color printing, 
Tschichold points out the old Chinese axiom: “the object to 
be depicted must have charm and grace; woodcutters must 
have feeling and sufficient imagination.” The book is 
published by the Holbein Verlag, Basel. One of his earlier 
books on old Chinese color printing, published by Holbein 
Verlag in 1943, is an independent supplement to the 
Friihe chinesische Farbendruck which is out of print. The 
supplement contains 16 facsimiles by Hu Chéng-yen with 
biographical and descriptive text by Tschichold about this 
famous 17th century Chinese artist and printer who was 
also a high government official, a scholar, physician, die- 
and inkmaker. 

Tschichold’s Schriftkunde, Schreibiibungen und Skiz- 
zieren, a handy little textbook for typographers and de- 
signers, published in 1942 by Benno Schwabe in Basel 
may be remembered here. In 75 pages it gives a basic his- 
tory of writing, exercises for lettering and an introduc- 
tion on how to sketch typographic layouts. 


ST. GALL 


q Imre Reiner’s first efforts in design brought him a host 
of admirers years ago. Today, Mr. Reiner sends us his 
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recent book Typographik, Studien und Versuche. (Verlag 
Zollikofer & Co., St. Gallen, 125 pages, $2.75.) Typogra- 
phy is the creative spirit behind the craft of printing, 
claims Mr. Reiner. Industry and commerce depend on its 
ingenuity. Advertising and salesmanship flirt with its po- 
tentialities. Reiner touches upon business cards, vignettes, 
letter and invoice heads, typography in advertising, ty- 
pography and the dagatelle. A singularly attractive book! 
It makes the 1942 Initialen by Imre Reiner (published by 
Benno Schwabe, Basel) come back to mind. This hand- 
some volume includes a history of initials, historic exam- 
ples and an alphabetic collection of Reiner’s display letters 
applied with short texts. 


ZURICH 

{ 4 The Graphis Press announces the birth of a periodical, 
high in aspiration and distinguished in make-up. Graphis, 
the International Bi-monthly for Graphic and Applied Art, 
published by Amstutz & Herdig, Niischelerstrasse, Ziirich 
45 (yearly subscription $12.50, single copies $2.50, Nos. 
1 and 2 out of print), covers a multitude of subjects all 
of, or related to, printing. Russian War Posters alternate 
with La Gravure Francaise Contemporaine; French Libera- 
tion Posters with Surrealism in Photography. It would 
seem that Switzerland has not been unaware of her cultural 
responsibility as the only island of peace surrounded by li- 
censed murder. The periodical is somewhat reminiscent of 
the old Arts et Métiers Graphiques. Though not as inter- 
national in scope, it certainly will win many friends. 

Kari Kup 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





BIGMORE & WYMAN 


Every printer ought to have a library of books about his 
craft, and every library of books on printing ought to have 
in first place on the shelf a copy of Bigmore & Wyman’s 
Bibliography of Printing. “B. & W.” as it is familiarly 
called is a storehouse full of information about books on 
printing which had been issued up to 1886 when the final 
volume of the bibliography was issued. But to collect a few 
hundred books on printing has been far easier than to get 
a copy of B. & W., for only two hundred and fifty copies 
of the three-volume set were issued, and these have gradu- 
ally found their way, for the most part, into libraries. 
Nothing has been issued since 1886 to adequately supple- 
ment B. & W. Nothing but some inadequate books and 
pamphlets. 

The opportunity for the collector of books on printing 
to secure a copy of the bibliography now presents itself in 
the form of a photo-offset reprint of Bigmore and Wyman’s 
work, through the enterprise of Mr. Philip Duschnes. The 
new issue provides us with all that was in the original 
three-volume set, but bound for convenience in two. Hap- 
pily the photographic method of reproduction has enabled 
the publisher to enlarge the type page of the first issue, 
with the result that the books are much more easy to read. 
The first issue was very meticulously set up in the print- 
ing-office of Wyman, but the type is so small as to make 
constant reference a constant irritation. The new volumes 
are a great improvement. 

Bigmore & Wyman’s Bibliography was not quite com- 
plete in its own day, although owing to the methodical 
way in which it appeared — first as a serial in a British 
trade journal, later revised by competent authorities in 
Europe and America — it was wonderfully full of infor- 
mation. And since 1886 very many books on the subject 
have appeared. Some day perhaps a new bibliography 
bringing the lists up to date will appear, but until it does 
B. & W. will continue to be an invaluable book. There is 
nothing to take its place, and every collector now has a 
chance to add it to his library. It should be observed, in 
closing, that the reproduction is an excellent example of off- 
set printing, both type and illustrations appearing in great 
clearness, improved by the enlargement. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PRINTING, WITH NOTES AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Compiled by E. C. Bigmore and 
C. W. Wyman. Second edition. Two volumes. New York, 
Duschnes, 1945. $30.00. 


OLD FASHIONED COCKTAIL 


This one is a typographical circus, jammed with sights, 
noises and smells. The barker shouts from the aromatic 
title page: 

“Showings, Alphabetical and Otherwise, of Approxi- 
mately One Thousand [count 'em] Odd Fonts of Old- 
Fashioned, Exotic, Ancient and Antique Type Faces; Old- 
Time Printers’ Ornaments, Borders, Cuts, &c.; Many Old 
Specimens of Printing, Advertisements, Bills, Labels, &c.; 


Old Reprints of History & Other Interesting Data on Print- 
ing & Typography of Long Ago.” 

The purpose of the book is to show advertising men 
the types, mainly late nineteenth century or early twentieth 
century ornamentals, scripts and other “nobby” faces, in 
the publishers’ collection, available for composing-room 
service. The interest of these pages — cighty-two out of a 
total approaching six hundred — is heightened by com- 
Positors’ fantasies reminiscent of the MacKellar creations 
in the Typographic Advertiser and other foundry speci- 
mens of his. More pages of borders, ornaments and stock 
cuts from the same collection and elsewhere are shown in 
pale blue ink so indistinctly they cannot be cribbed — in- 
deed some can hardly be seen. 

There are all kinds of other things, too, in this volume, 
including reprinted articles by Thomas MacKellar, De- 
Vinne and Will Ransom. In future editions, as to the “sin- 
cere clamor” for which there can be no doubt, it only re- 
mains to add Updike’s chapter on the choice of types. 


PHILLIPS’ OLD-FASHIONED TYPE BOOK. Frederic 
Nelson Phillips, Inc., New York, 1945. 12x 8% inches. 
xx + 252 p. $5.00. 

PRINTED IN THE OCEAN 


An amusing tour de force, set in Cloister Old Style type, 
illustrated with linoleum block cuts by Greer Allen. The 
paper was dampened in sea water — hence the imprint. 
Some of the details of production are humorously set forth 
in the colophon, here reproduced in reduction. 


FORTY-EIGHT copies of this book have been 
printed with Cloister Types upon an especially 
prepared paper. €The execution was such that 
the paper, having been drenched long time in 
salt brine, was laid upon the inked types; and 
the printer, Mr.Donald Chalmers, having put 
a wooden block thereon, did enforce the im- 
pression with his entire weight, which does 
exceed seventeen stone. (The form and the 
engravings were of Mr.Greer Allen.'And the 
composition of the types was of the hand of 
Mr. Paul Tarantino. €Eight copies have been 
bound by Mr. Thomas Brakell of Liver- 
pool, and copies may be solicited of 
Mr.Edwin Brown, who resides 
in Pennsylvania, which is 
in America. 
ROBERT BROWNING’S SOLILOQUY OF THE SPAN- 
ISH CLOISTER. Printed in the Atlantic Ocean. 1945. 
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With the return of peace and the lifting of 
restrictions, printers and publishers are looking for- 
ward to applying their skill and craftsmanship to the 
production of those finer examples of the publishing 
art, special and deluxe editions. It is in these that 
knowledge of type and the meticulous reproduction 
of the designer’s intentions find their highest expres- 
sion. Also a fundamental requirement for success is 
the wise choice of surfaces because the impression 
given the beholder depends in large part on the im- 
pression taken by the paper. 

Andorra Text, Hamilton Text, Victorian 
Text, Weycroft Text, and Kilmory Text offer a 
choice of superior surfaces and finishes within a price 
range to suit a variety of needs. Use them for letter- 
press or offset, in black and white or color. These 
branded Hamilton Text Papers will add distinction 
to your rarest edition. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE RELIEF PRINT 


The domain of the relief print is vast and varied. It does 
not reach back to the hoof mark impressed forty million 
years ago in the Wyoming mud by an archeotherium. But 
the pintaduras used for stamping Mexican ornamentation 
on the oldest printing surface known — the skin of neo- 
lithic men — certainly belongs to it. And hemispheric pa- 
triotism has gone so far as to claim mass production print- 
ing two thousand years ago by means of cylindrical seals, 
and even the invention of movable types on this side of the 
world. 

Understanding of the relief print as known to modern 
America, however, gains little by such digging. Our his- 
torians and teachers properly devote their best efforts to 
developments — seals, stamps, blocks, types — of cameo 
printmaking activities as a department of western culture 
and especially to their American manifestations. They fill 
in the central background — styles, masters, schools, meth- 
ods—and then explore out-of-the-way areas, e.g. fif- 
teenth-century metal blocks having designs engraved and 
punched in white-line, black-line, dots, &c. (giving some 
of them a surprising modern effect); etching of designs in 
relief on metal plates as invented by William Blake (an- 
ticipating the method used commercially a century later 
but now superseded by photo-engraving); the fire-eating 
“original,” Jose Posada. 

The immediate foreground is, of course, the particular 
concern of numerous current journals. But in between 
there is a sort of purgatory where souls of printmakers 
who worked in America during the last century wait to be 
named. Of all that dextrous crew of wood-engravers which 
gallantly strove to turn back photographic processes by 
outdoing them in mechanical perfection — just four cen- 
turies after humanistic scribes similarly competed with 
typography — only a single one, Timothy Cole (thanks to 
photography!), is remembered. For eyes adjusted to the 
“new ruggedness” — pace, Mr. Nason — their expression 
is greyed-out, feeble, dry. 

These reflections on the study of relief prints, i.e. 
woodcut, wood-engraving and cuts on linoleum and the 
turns of fashion in printmaking, are called out by the in- 
teresting gathering of articles and illustrations before us 
for review. The book is an “ ‘anthology’ of contributions” 
some of which are reprinted from the American Artist. 
As would be expected in the circumstances, it is hemmed 
in by definite limitations — the illustrations for the most 
part photo-engraved, the coated paper, the double-col- 
umned letter-press, are constant reminders. The same cir- 
cumstances doubtless governed the selection and range of 
materials, so that if the volume were issued under some 
such title as Approaches to Block-Printing by Sixteen Mod- 
ern American Artists, the critic would be disarmed. 

The expansive title and the huffing and puffing on the 
dust-wrapper to support it, however, needlessly expose an 
excellent thing of its kind to some embarrassing questions. 
Leaving the half-damned “reproductive engravers” in their 
limbo of forgotten men, turning the back on everyone who 
engraved his own designs or somebody else’s up to the 
Morris revival, there are still a lot of glaring omissions 
for a book of such pretensions as advertised. To point out 
several at random: what of Will Bradley’s illustrations 


71 
handily “designed and cut on the wood” in 1895 — of 
T. B. Meteyard’s woodcuts (rugged enough in all truth!) 
a year or so later — of T. M. Cleland’s illustrations cut in 
1903 —of Rudolph Ruzicka’s masterly work from 1907 
on — what of J. J. Lankes and Rockwell Kent and Percy 
Grassby? It is worthy of note that W. A. Dwiggins was 
cutting on wood before 1906. Remark might be made of 
such well-appreciated artists as Howard Cook and Wanda 
Gag. 

And in an eighty-page book so titled could there be no 
mention of outstanding American work of the sort famil- 
iarly known (before “Pearl Harbor’) as Japanese wood- 
block printing in colors? 

Considering these strictures, it would be logical to pro- 
ceed with an arraignment of Allen Lewis for occupying 
fifteen pages of such a slim volume with such a big title. 
But logic fly out the window! The section written and il- 
lustrated by that inimitable American old master of the 
graphic arts is alone worth the price of the book. 


THE RELIEF PRINT. Woodcut, Wood Engraving & 
Linoleum Cut. Edited by Ernest W. Watson & Norman 
Kent. With an introduction by Karl Kup. Watson-Guptill 
Publications, New York, 1945. 11% x 8% inches. 79 p., 
illus. $4.50. 


ANOTHER REINER (see page 67) 

Another recent publication is Imre Reiner: Das Buch 
der Werkzeichen (Verlag Zollikofer & Co., St. Gallen, Dec. 
1945, $4.00). This is a book on Reiner’s trademarks. 
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HOLLAND NOTES 


My copy of Print, Vol. III, No. 4, has just arrived. De- 
lightful I find it, as much as I have yet been able to read. 
Please do NOT let your staff forget that a second copy is 
due me, as my subscription for vol. III was sent in for two 
issues. This I had hoped to be able to send to a European 
friend who is very much interested in the Graphic Arts, 
and I am happy to say that in July I heard from him for 
the first time in five years. 

It may be of interest to you to know that the NEK 
(Netherlands Exlibris Kring) is now being reorganized; 
they have great plans which will naturally require time 
because of so many shortages, but one is reminded of the 
old saying “You can’t beat the Dutch.” No former mem- 
ber or artist who became a collaborator will be permitted 
to join. 

And I cannot resist mentioning a great treat that is in 
store for me. At the famous Enschedé en Zonen Press in 
Harlem is to be printed a brochure under the imprint of 
my private press, The Hyacinth Press. This is a gift and 
work of love by two of our Holland friends. It still seems 
like a wonderful dream, but I am assured it is really to be. 

I am wondering whether you may at some time next 
year be interested in using in Print the enclosed wood en- 





graving made for me several years ago by Paul Landacre. 
It is for my books on the graphic arts, and is considered 
by those “in the know” as decidedly outstanding. This 
was printed at the Ward Ritchie Press. 


Elizabeth W. Diamond 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


© 


The Dutch abstract artist, Vordemberge-Gildewart, writes 
of two publications which were illegally printed during the 
occupancy in Holland, one containing poetry by Jean Arp, 
and the other his own poetry and reproductions of his re- 
cent work. The editions are naturally very limited, and 
the printer and publisher, Duwaer, never saw the termina- 
tion of these ventures, as he was apprehended by the Nazis 
and shot. 
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| HEERENGRACHT 418 
| AMSTERDAM-C. 


With great pleasure I received a copy of Print. A 
greater pleasure still is that I am able to ask you to sub- 
scribe our firm to your beautiful periodical. We should 
like to receive one copy of all back numbers as well. 

I hope to be able to send you an interesting article about 
Dutch underground publishing during the German occu- 
pation in the near future, together with samples of our 
work, 

C. V. De Bezige Bij u.a., Amsterdam 
Ch. E. van Blommestein 


© 
INDIA TO LEYTE 


The collection of water colors, wood blocks, textiles, copper 
and brass pieces and jewelry, shown at the Art Directors’ 
Club, 115 East goth Street, New York last December was 
the record of an American soldier’s observations and re- 
search during his two years overseas. 

The artist is Mahlon A. Cline, Art Director of William 
E. Rudge’s Sons, recently returned to civilian life from his 
assignments with the South East Asia Command and later 
with the Eighth Army, as instructor in terrain models. 

The water colors are landscapes, painted at his various 
stations in India and the Philippines. The textiles, primitive 
copper and brass cooking utensils, and silver jewelry were 
bought from Indian shops, selected for special design in- 
terest. In Leyte, Mr. Cline made his wood blocks under fan- 
tastic difficulties, using in the process wood from food 
crates, cutting tools fashioned from bits of scrap metal, a 
roller of rubber hose and a length of broom handle — and 
fingers and a mess spoon to force the paper to the blocks. 
The resulting prints are deep blacks and medium grays, 
with the texture of the wood grain showing. 

The exhibition constitutes an interesting report on native 
customs and handiwork. 


=) 


AIGA EXHIBITIONS 


In February an exhibition of the printed work of the OWI 
is planned to be on view at the Columbia University Li- 
brary. It includes books, pamphlets, and broadsides pro- 
duced both in the United States and abroad. Such notable 
pieces, strong influences in turning the tide of war, as the 
paper Kiri leaf, can be seen. This leaf was dropped from 
the air over the Aleutians with panic-making effect among 
the Japanese, who believed that the unseasonable fall of 
the Kiri leaf foreboded disaster — as it did. 

Later in the year there will be an important exhibition 
of international book illustration, 1935-1945, at the Mor- 
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: Makers to America.” It is significant because a rich heritage 
of experience among America’s manufacturers is necessary to : 
crystallize the nation’s return to civilian production, full em- : 
ployment, and sustained prosperity. : 


This corporation rounds out 100 years of paper making with : 
every determination to provide ever finer papers for ever bet- 
: ter impressions . . . and among Mead Papers of the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines will soon appear the 
new quality born of the necessity of vast production for war. 
Mead merchants the nation over are informed merchants. 
: Consult them freely about your paper needs, and they will 
keep you posted about the availability of Mead Papers, “the 
best buy in paper today.” 
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gan Library. Every effort is being made to assemble repre- 
sentative examples of the best in illustrated books from 
every country which produces them. A committee under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt includes 
collectors, illustrators, and people in contact with foreign 
countries, all working to reestablish the contacts broken 
during war years, so that this international event, the first 
of its sort in over a decade, may be a true beginning of 
world understanding and collaboration in a field, that of 
the picture-in-the-book, which is not bounded by language 
barriers. 


© 
ADDENDUM: CURVED RULE 


Here is an earlier example than the ones cited in the article 
in Vol. III, No. 4 of Print: In A Specimen of Printing 
Types by William Caslon, London 1785, p. xiv, there is a 
crown made up of typographic elements, the top and head 
bands of curved rule. 
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LETTERS TO PRINT 


I have a copy of your Volume III, No. 4, and I’m looking 
forward to the further numbers with that same pleasurable 
anticipation I still have when approaching copies of the 
Old English Fleuron. I have gone over the December num- 
ber with a great deal of study, as well as personal pleasure, 
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and an idea is gradually crystallizing in my mind on a 
theme in which I suspect you and your readers might be 
interested, but before discussing this further with you, I 
would deeply appreciate having your views as to the kind 
of subject that would best fit in with your own program, 

Chiefly what is engrossing my mind at the moment, is 
the fact that printing, such as is represented by your publi- 
cation, is of a quality that is produced by, and seen by, 
only a relatively small minority in this country; whereas 
the enormous production for which this country is notable 
is in the main of not only a much lower order, but the 
very system by which it is produced has an almost inevi- 
table tendency further to degrade the graphic arts. And I 
can’t say that very much is being done about it. 

If the graphic arts are going ever to take an important 
place in the world, for anything else than quantity of pro- 
duction, the improvement, I believe, must come at the 
hands of the great mass of printers, most of whom un- 
doubtedly are not your subscribers. On the other hand, any 
impetus toward improvement must necessarily be initiated 
by those who already have the know-how, the better crafts- 
men, and educators in the graphic arts, and I should be 
surprised if most of them were not your subscribers. 

Do you think a paper developed along these lines would 
fit into your scheme? 

Advertising Agency Official 


I think you might be interested in the several reactions here 
as to this issue’s (Print) design and typographic han- 
dling. In digest form the net reaction can best be described 
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by calling this issue a “typographic symphony.” We have 
been increasingly conscious over the last few years, and 
the war is probably the reason, of a more or less degen- 
eracy which seems to have beset typography in virtually 
every printed piece. We have decried it and still decry it 
and currently we are suffering repeated frustrations with 
commercial typographers on a great deal of advertising 
material. 

We have always been more than usually type conscious 
because we have long felt that with a quality product such 
as we have we can afford to do little less than the best in 
having typography carry through, by implication of course, 
that important impression called quality. 

It isn’t likely that you could be of any help to us with 
our current dissatisfaction but I am curious to the point of 
asking this question: How do you manage to lay your 
hands on the kind of people who can do the obviously 
quality typographic job as set forth in your publication? 


Advertising Production Manager 
of a Watch Company 
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CANADIAN IMPRINT 


A Canadian Printer’s Label of the Eighteenth Century, by 
William Colgate, an attractive folder issued by Mr. Col- 
gate’s The Old Rectory Press, Weston, Ontario, Canada, 
in an edition of thirty copies, illustrates and describes the 
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trade label used by Brown and Gilmore, printers of Quebec 
who in 1765 produced the first book in Canada. 


© 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The Imprint Society for the advancement of the graphic 
arts in South Africa, with headquarters in Johannesburg, 
closed a productive first year in 1945. The Account of Ac- 
tivities, a neatly composed pamphlet of twenty pages, just 
received, shows the Society ending its initial twelvemonth 
with a substantial bank balance and four publications to its 
credit, a roster of eighty-six members and a promising start 
made toward the objective of better printing in South 
Africa. 

More interesting even than the accountant’s and chair- 
man’s reports, however, is the essay Prentice Problems in 
dramatic dialogue form, “being a discussion by members of 
the Imprint Society, Johannesburg, of some of the prob- 
lems relating to the training of apprentices for the printing 
industry in Southern Africa” — and the rest of Christen- 
dom. In these nine pages Messrs. S. A. Morley, chairman 
of the Society, F. W. Shaw and Kenneth W. Hancox, vice- 
chairman, ventilate the familiar problem entertainingly and 
with a keenness that promises progress toward a solution. 

According to the overseas secretary of the Society, appli- 
cations for membership from abroad are welcomed. The 
annual subscription for individuals is half a guinea (two 
iron men and a thin dime American) and two guineas for 
corporate members. He is Mr. H. P. Schmoller, P.O. Box 
4997, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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PRINT FORTIFIED BY TRADITION 


Prints absorption of The Printing Art gives us occasion 
to glance back through forty years to Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where, under the guidance of the late Henry 
Lewis Johnson, that “illustrated monthly magazine of the 
art of printing and of the allied arts” was first published 
at the University Press. 

The memory of a number of big men yet active in the 
printing world runs back, with a pang of homesickness, to 
that burgeoning season in the Boston neighborhood. The 
year was 1903. A full decade had passed since “D. B. Up- 
dike, Six Beacon Street” had first appeared in Vexilla 
Regis and now The Merrymount Press was firmly estab- 
lished. Over at the Riverside Press Bruce Rogers was pro- 
ducing his great Essays of Montaigne. In New York Theo- 
dore L. DeVinne was getting out the Practice of Typogra- 
phy manuals, while abroad the Doves Bible appeared to 
show the way for the simpler post-Morris typography. 

These eminent masters and others had a hand in The 
Printing Art, the initial number of which was dated 
March, 1903. Our own Carl Purington Rollins, after three 
years with the Heintzemann Press and now just leaving for 
his first adventure at Montague, found time to write an 
excellent note on “Modern ‘Special’ Types.” And the same 
first issue included “Foreshadowings of Printing” by Rich- 
ard Garnett, “The Printer as an Artist” by Ross Turner, 
editorials, illustrations and exhibitions in abundance of 
printing design, processes and paper. The colorful, thick, 
9% x 12-inch publication made a monthly three dollars’ 
worth that captured its public as inevitably as it now com- 
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pels the best effort of the publisher who would do like- 
wise. 

In making its bow, The Printing Art said: 

“The widespread interest which at present exists among 
printers, publishers, and all lovers of fine printing in the 
Art of Printing warrants the belief that a magazine con- 
ducted upon the highest plane, containing articles written 
by the best-known authorities, and demonstrating by actual 
examples the best work which is today being issued from 
the foremost printers and their allied branches, possesses a 
just claim to existence. 

“The technical side of printing is already admirably cov- 
ered by the trade journals of the day. This magazine will 
demonstrate by examples, bound in as inserts or upon 
mounts, rather than by explanation. These inserts will 
represent the actual work, printed upon its own paper, of 
the leading printers, both book and commercial, in Amer- 
ica, and will consist of representative title-pages, interest- 
ing samples of attractive book pages, engravings, color 
work, general printing, etc., together with reproductions 
of fine bindings and cover-designs.” 

The Printing Art for years continued to perform its ap- 
pointed task better than it had ever been done before — 
we were about to add “or since,” but are reminded of the 
recent letter of a foremost international authority, a master 
of understatement, in which Print is cited as best since 
the early days of The Printing Art. In any case PRINT, as 
now fortified by The Printing Art tradition, must cer- 
tainly be a winner. 

R.N. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS IN CONTEMPORARY MAPPING 
An Exhibition of the American Institute of Graphic Arts at the New York Public Library 


WORLD WAR II has had so profound an effect upon the 
technique of mapmaking that a pause to examine some 
of the more outstanding developments is welcome, par- 
ticularly now that many of the hitherto restricted and se- 
cret items may be put on view. 

The most important development is that maps have had 
to become more graphic. By this I mean that accurate de- 
lineation of details in military, naval, and air maps has had 
to be combined with great legibility. Time has been of the 
essence, and because it lent itself to quick reproduction in 
many colors, the offset process has been very largely used. 

The Exhibition includes the best professional maps 
available in 1941, which to a large extent set the style for 
war mapping; many examples of new types of maps de- 
veloped to meet specific war needs, including some pre- 
pared by the enemy; examples of maps used in magazines, 
newspapers, and books, the demand for which, particu- 
larly in newspapers, required adaptability to current 
changes, and in all cases a graphic, if not a startling, ap- 
proach. 

The use of the airplane further conditioned most of 
these maps. Those in magazines had to look as if you 
looked down on the country from the air. The well known 
technique of Richard Edes Harrison, showing a perspective 





view with naturalistic color and shading, elevations which 
though exaggerated, were consistently so, and a curve of the 
earth which was quite perceptible, almost became a sine 
qua non. 

The preliminary sketches and final working drawing, as 
well as the tear sheet of his map of Japan, prepared for 
Fortune magazine, and later used as a jacket for his book, 
Look at the World, are prominently displayed. Also shown 
are the Fortune map of the West Coast, and several of the 
colored maps which he made for General Marshall’s Re- 
port. The work of Kenneth Thompson, drawn for maga- 
zine advertisements, is reminiscent of Harrison’s, but has a 
different color range, and introduces figures and genre 
groups, in a manner comparable to the maps of the Pa- 
cific of Migual Covarrubias. 

Two Fortune maps by Boris Artzybasheff are included, 
the best of which is a Disease Map of the World. As in- 
jured parts of the human body have been used as sym- 
bols to locate the various ailments of mankind, the ef- 
fect is definitely macabre. A good pictorial map of New 
Guinea by Antonio Petrucelli is also displayed. 

Black and white maps, using plastic shading to model 
the terrain, were prepared by Robert M. Chapin, Jr., of 
Time and James Cutter of News-Week. These cartogra- 
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phers are almost as unhibited as Harrison as to what di- 
rection they put at the top of their maps. 

Even the newspaper map is affected by the airplane 
view concept, so that a clear exposition of relief is now 
almost as necessary as was the peppering with town names 
in maps of the last war. H. C. Detje, who prepares the 
maps for PM, draws his mountains or hills in profile, shad- 
ing them in pen and ink. Walrath of the New York Times 
has a scheme for utilizing the same basic map for several 
days, even allowing for shifting action. He prepares a basic 
map of an area somewhat larger than that of current in- 
terest, utilizing only the portion needed by means of a 
mask. With later demands the mask is moved, and the 
map remains up-to-date. 

Books explaining maps and their uses include Down to 
Earth, Mapping for Everybody, by David Greenhood, and 
World Maps and Globes, by Irving Fisher and O. M. 
Miller. Contributions by well-known book designers to the 
field of maps include colored maps of a more conven- 
tional type prepared by George Salter and Rudolph Ru- 
zicka. Both of these men make use of a color range in 
muted tones of great delicacy. 

Undoubtedly the airplane had its greatest influence on 
military and naval mapping. The need for visualization 
was here met by the use of models, some prepared by the 
Corps of Engineers, others by the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, others by specialists working for the U.S. Navy. Some 
of the O.S.S. models have been photographed and used as 
illustrations in General Marshall’s Report, a colored relief 
model of the Japanese home islands, made for the Navy 
in molded rubber, so that it could be rolled up and put 
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away when not in use, is one of the most interesting ex- 
hibits on display. 

The demand for maps to use in flight, and in planning 
flight operations, became so great that many maps de- 
signed for ground operations were modified to meet the 
needs of both services. Air maps intended for flights in 
specific areas had to be made so that adjoining areas could 
be fitted on at a moment's notice. In a word a system of air 
mapping which would cover the entire world at the same 
scale, and give the same basic information became neces- 
sary. 

The exhibit includes several of the earlier types of maps 
prepared for use in plans. The first is a French sheet of 
the Environs of Paris, prepared in 1911. Symbols look 
very much like maps sold to tourists, and the scale, 
1: 200,000 is such that a modern plane would be off the 
sheet as soon as it got there. The British came closer to 
modern needs in a sheet of Baluchistan at 1: 3,216,000 pub- 
lished in 1926. Elevations are shown in altitude tints at 
multiples of a hundred meters. But the closest to what the 
Air Force used are an air strip map at 1: 1,000,000 for the 
New York to Washington flight, prepared in 1923 and an 
air map of the Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Lake Erie area of 
1933. 

The U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, which made such 
maps for the United States prior to World War II, under- 
took the coverage of the World. This was no mean task, 
even though they chose 1: 1,000,000, the scale of the Inter- 
national Map of the World, as their basic scale. Elevations 
at thousand foot intervals must be clearly shown, whereas 
most information available for other continents was in me- 
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ters. In many places, such as the north central parts of 
China and Siberia no International sheets had been pub- 
lished, and only the sketchiest topographic information 
was available. Yet the location of cities, roads, railroads, 
and drainage must be accurately portrayed, and airfield 
information, including the location of radio beams care- 
fully plotted. 

Once the necessary coverage was secured the methods of 
reproduction had to be worked out. It was found that 
speed could be gained through the adopting of the so- 
called “Blue Black” process, whereby the graticule, cul- 
ture, roads, and drainage are all printed from the same 
composite black plate. Blue, used for open water, warrants 
a plate of its own. Gradient tints in green form another 
composite plate, as do also all gradient tints in brown, 
and brown contour lines. The last plate printed is a 
purple overlay, giving air information, which can be 
changed, if needed, without altering the rest of the map. 

Target charts, for use by bombers, involved not only a 
large scale plan of the target area, but approach maps as 
well. The target chart for Tokyo includes oblique views of 
the city with the compass direction of approach. 

Toward the end of the War, the radar image — showing 
the configuration of the ground below through fog or 
night — was developed. A new type of experimental air 
chart has been developed by the U.S. Geological Survey, 
which closely resembles the radar image. The technique 
makes use of plastic shading in sepia tones. Spot elevations 
are added in feet. 

The U.S.G.S. also demonstrates the great improve- 
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ments in their newer map sheets, where the true shapes of 
surface forms can be clearly and accurately worked out 
from air photographs, Sheets of the same areas produced by 
the old plane table and sketching method and by the new 
compilation from air photos with ground control are con- 
trasted. The machine which is used to trace contour lines 
along slopes in air photographs is called the Trimetrigon, 
and several pictures are shown of it being used. The 
slotted templet method of forming mosaics out of over- 
lapping air photos, while maintaining a rigid ground con- 
trol is also well illustrated. 

A photograph from the unique nine lens camera, in use 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which develops a multi- 
ple image, like the eye of a fly, is also displayed. The cen- 
tral image is from directly above, the side images being 
obliques. The original print from the camera does not 
permit the oblique shots to be matched to the central 
image, both because they are on opposite sides and reversed 
from where they belong, and because they are slightly dis- 
torted. They must be rephotographed by a similar device 
before they can be rejoined. But once this has been done, 
the accuracy of the result is startling. 

Use of air photos as a base for soil use maps is also il- 
lustrated by an exhibition of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Commission of the Department of Agriculture. In one 
case maps are prepared from air mosaics, the soil type col- 
ors then being overprinted. In the other case these colors 
are overprinted directly on reproductions of the mosaics. 
The first process produces the more legible map. 

The Hydrographic Office of the U.S. Navy exhibits an 
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air chart of the approaches to Tokyo. Like the U.S.C. & 
G.S. sheets it is scaled at 1:1,000,000 and uses gradient 
tints at thousand foot intervals, but unlike them, it is on a 
Mercator projection and all water areas have been left 
white. A long range air planning chart from the same 
source shows the land in gray. The conventional sailing 
charts, showing the depth of the sea in fathoms in relation 
to the shore, are represented merely by a bathymetric chart 
of the ocean near Australia, and a Time Zone chart of the 
world. Nearby is a U.S.C. & G.S. model in aluminum of 
the underwater canyon of the Hudson, where it cuts the 
continental shelf, prepared entirely from soundings. 

The Army Map Service developed for airmen the so- 
called handkerchief map, printed on both sides of a piece of 
rayon cloth about the size of an ordinary sheet of the 
International Map of the World. In many of these the scale 
is 1:1,000,000, but the contour intervals are given in 
feet. They were to be carried in the aviator’s pocket, and 
used in the event of a forced landing. Shown is the map of 
“Over the Hump” with an explanation printed on the 
border in six native languages and English telling that the 
owner is an American airman, and that there is a reward 
for returning him to his friends. It is small wonder that 
these items were so sought after as souvenirs that they are 
now almost unobtainable. The A.M.S. also developed full 
color maps printed on the thinnest tissue, a process in- 
volving many technical difficulties which were well over- 
come. General maps of the Pacific prepared by the Army 
Map Service and the Hydrographic Office of the Navy for 
use in lifeboats were printed on cloth or rubberized fabric. 
On these the ocean currents are included. 

An Army Map Service exhibit shows the incomplete ma- 
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terial available for an area in Luzon before the War; the 
preliminary sheet based on this and other conflicting mate- 
rial; the sheet as it was improved after the addition of ma- 
terial from air photographs; and finally the sheet of this 
area which was captured from the Japanese. The scale is 
1: 50,000. The Jap sheet, and our sheet prepared from air 
photos, seem equally accurate, but ours is the more ade- 
quate and easier to read, due to the use of color. 

The main A.M.S. exhibit shows the drafting and prepa- 
ration of the five color plates used in printing the S.E. 
Tokyo sheet in a set at 1: 25,000. First, five photographs are 
printed in blue at twice the final scale. These are based on 
an original Japanese black and white sheet. On each of these 
five photographs is drafted the material needed for one of 
the color plates, corrections being added from air photo- 
graphs. After drafting each compilation is photographed 
separately, the blue background color automatically filter- 
ing out. These final photos are the basis of the color 
plates, which are printed by offset. 

A film positive is also prepared for each color plate, and 
these films are sent out for reproduction by mobile units in 
the field. A train of twelve trucks containing their own 
presses and dark rooms comprises such a unit, their func- 
tion to prepare emergency or up-to-the-minute map sheets 
for actual battle use. 

In the case of the Okinawa campaign, where time was 
short, every map used in the fighting was printed on mo- 
bile presses in the Pacific area, from films flown out from 
Washington. The presses ran at the rate of three thousand 
impressions an hour, and enough sheets were printed to 
furnish ten maps to each marine engaged. 

The fluorescent map developed by A.M.S. for reading by 
black light in the cabin of a night-flying plane glows in a 
peep show of its own. The fluorescence is not in the inks, 
but is impregnated into the paper before printing. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has two other exhibits 
of interest. One is a model of a coastal area while a survey 
is being made. The types of boats and signal towers used 
are plainly discernible. The other is a map of the United 
States showing the complete network of geodetic control. 

In a separate case may be found a study of type and let- 
tering as used on maps. This exhibit shows that in the 
days of hand engraved maps the lettering was an integral 
part of the job, usually prepared by the cartographer him- 
self. Hand lettering is now too slow for ordinary work, 
and the printing types which have been pressed into service 
are mostly unsuitable for maps. We have outgrown the 
early days of the wax engraved map, when each plate was 
a jumble of unassorted place names, and now that we are 
free from the pressure of war, we might do well to take the 
time to design a type face suitable for map work. The 
lettering on the British Ordnance Survey sheets is most 
pleasing, as is that of the Royal Geographical Society's 
map of Europe and the Middle East. A hand lettered ef- 
fect is definitely suggested. Clear lettering has also been 
developed for the maps used in the Geographical Review. 

A case on the history of mapmaking highlights a manu- 
script of Ptolemy's Geographia, prepared in 1460. This is 
opened to a gorgeous map of the known world in blue 
and gold. A nearby case of distribution maps contains the 
World: Official Topographic Maps, compiled by Raye R. 
Platt and drawn by the American Geographical Society for 
the Division of Geography and Cartography, Department 
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of State. On a sinusoidal equal-area projection at a scale 
of 1:50,000,000, this is the most important. recent study 
of the coverage of official maps on scales not smaller than 
four miles to an inch. 

A case on the subject of methods of showing relief con- 
trasts recent pictorial methods with the scientific hachuring 
of the French and Germans of the nineteenth century. It 
includes a 1798 engraved map of the Environs of Naples 
by Rizzi-Zannoni and a piece of an Army Map Service sheet 
of Japan at 1:250,000 as contrasting examples of plastic 
shading. The physiographic method of showing relief is 
illustrated by examples of the work of Erwin Raisz. He 
seems at his best in black and white, and the small maps 
of land forms where the water is shown in black are gems 
of book illustration. His work is painstaking in the extreme 
and represents many hours both of scholarly research and 
patient labor, but his color schemes are not always suc- 
cessful. A physiographic diagram by Armin K. Lobeck, 
ofiginal master of this medium, covers a portion of 
Alaska. 
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Special cartography includes the beautifully stylized map 
of Yale University by Robert Galvin and a collection of 
maps on stamps. 

The nine sheet map of the world at 1: 11,000,000, pre- 
pared by the Army Map Service on Mercator’s projection 
has conventional altitude tints and is well suited to overall 
planning of world operations. 

The American version of the International Map of the 
World at 1:1,000,000 —I refer to the American Geo- 
graphical Society’s one-to-a-million series covering Latin 
America — may be said to have set the style for all of the 
air sheets and many other types of maps produced for the 
War. It is here represented by a gigantic wall map, made 
by joining together all of the sheets for northern South 
America. The sources used in the compilation of the Bo- 
got4, Colombia, sheet, the finished working drawing, and 
the final proof of the map sheet epitomize the care taken in 
the preparation of this remarkable series. 


SAMUEL THORNE, JR. 
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TO THIS ISSUE 





Kirxor A, GumucuiaNn was for many years a rare-book 
dealer in Paris. His illustrated catalogues of fine editions 
and bindings became collectors’ items in themselves. For a 
time he made a specialty of early children’s books — hence 
the present paper. Mr. Gumuchian may be found now at 
119 East 57th Street, New York. 


WituiaM J. ScHALDACH is an artist, writer, sportsman and 
gardener with considerable skill in each of these pastimes 
which he exploits profitably. He is the Editor of The 
Countryman Press, now owned by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 


Grecc ANDERSON wrote The Dictionary Page before the 
war in which he lost his life. For a brief account of his life 
and work, written for Print by his wife, see page 60. 
Gregg was killed in France, not in Italy as stated on page 
ig. 


Paut McPwaruin is a free-lance artist, designer and 
writer well-known to Print readers. He has been an 
Armitage fan and promoter for many years. 


WituraM G. MEEx has recently returned from Cairo where 
he has been Art Director of the U. S. Office of War Infor- 
mation during the past two years. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Imprimerie Degiardé in Paris, and is now 


a free-lance designer of book and advertising art living at 
229 East 52nd Street, New York 22. 


Joun GartNeR, The Hawthorn Press, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, is a printer with an interest in good typography, il- 
lustration and bookmaking who hopes that Australia will 
develop a style of its own in the graphic arts as well as in 
other fields. B. N. Fryer, formerly of Sydney and now liv- 
ing in California, contributed information and illustration 
material included in the present article. 


Aucustus E. GrecENcAcK, The Honorable, is the Public 
Printer of the United States, and in this capacity manages 
the world’s largest printing office. 


Joun Taytor Arms, perennial President of The Society of 
American Etchers, is still working on a series of etchings 
for the Navy, one of which is included among seven new 
plates announced by Kennedy & Company in December, 
1945. For more on Arms, see page IT. 


Kart Kop is curator of both the Spencer and Print Col- 
lections at The New York Public Library. In this capacity 
he is in close touch with the world of books and prints. 


SAMUEL THORNE, Jr., is Chief Geographer for C. S. Ham- 
mond & Company, New York map publishers. 
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84 pages — 46 illustrations. Produced by letterpress and 
gravure. Bound in cloth over board, with slipcase. Page 
size: 67%” by 10”. To be published January 31, 1946, at 
$5.00 the copy. Introductory price, on orders received be- 
fore March 1, 1946, $4.00 the copy. ~~ +} + 


Also still available, at $10.00 each . . . 89 copies 
of Bruce Rogers’ “Paragraphs on Printing.” 


NOTICES 


T design a book for effortless 
reading, utilizing the format to 
enhance or interpret the text is 
part of the creed expressed by 
Merle Armitage in the provoca- 
tive pages of “Notes on Modern. 
Printing.” 

Bruce Rogers has called Merle 
Armitage the best of the modern 
book designers. It is fitting, then, 
that William E. Rudge’s Sons, 
who published Mr. Rogers’ great 
book in the classic manner, 
should also present this volume 


in the modern idiom. 


“Notes on Modern Printing” is 
important to every lover of fine 
books. No designer can afford to 
be without it. 


WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 


225 VARICK STREET - NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 





DesicN & Propuction. William Edwin Rudge. 
Type. Text: Linotype Granjon — articles 10 on 12 point, 
back matter and captions 8 on 9 point. 

Headings: page 3, Bruce; page 13, Century Old Style 
and DeVinne; page 23, Futura Medium, Futura Bold Con- 
densed, Bulmer; page 37, Legend, Granjon, Caledonia; 
page 42, Garamond and Granjon; page 49, Bulmer. 


Imposition. This 88-page issue is made up of 6 signatures 
which have been printed as follows: 

1. The first 16 pages were printed on Colbourn which is 
particularly adapted to the collotype process. It was neces- 
sary to use a sheet size 25 x 38 inches instead of the usual 
32x 44 which prints 16 pages up, or 32 per sheet. The 
smaller sheet would take only half as many pages with a 
large strip left over. This strip was utilized for several ad- 
ditional illustrations which were then cut out as tip-ons, 
of which two appear on pages 58 and 61, and two others 
will be used later. The text, including captions, was first 
printed by letterpress as two 8-page forms. Illustrations 
for three articles suited to collotype reproduction, plus the 
extra tip-ons, were then printed on one side of the sheet 
from one collotype form. Next, the sheets were cut apart 
to bind later as two 8-page sections inserted to make a 
16-page signature with the tip-ons removed. One of these 
8s, with four pages on each side of the sheet, was then 
shipped to the studio for hand-coloring on page 3. 

2. Pages 17-24, 61-76, and 79-86 were printed as two 
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16-page forms letterpress on Canterbury Text, which is 
an antique book paper suited to type and line cuts. Most of 
the illustrations for The Dictionary Page are reproduced by 
collotype in the first signature, but two more for which line 
cuts were adequate appear on pages 19 and 21. 

3. Pages 25-32 and 37-44 were printed as one 16-page 
section in 3 colors letterpress on Canterbury Text. This sec- 
tion includes illustrations in 3 colors for two articles plus 
illustrations in black only for a third article. Pages 33-36 
were printed by sheet-fed gravure on Rag Drawing, and 
inserted between pages 32 and 37 to make a 20-page sig- 
nature. A trick here was to work out the imposition so 
that the gravure insert directly followed the Armitage arti- 
cle, and to have it come in the middle of a signature for 
binding purposes. 

4. Pages 45-48 and 57-60 were printed as one 8-page 
form by letterpress on Special Print paper to use up a bal- 
ance of pre-war stock. Pages 49-56 were printed by letter- 
press on dull coated paper as another 8-page form to ac- 
commodate several halftone reproductions in the G.P.O. 
article. The coated 8 was then inserted in the other 8 to 
bind as a 16-page signature. 

5. Pages 77, 78 and 87, 88 were printed as one 4-page 
form by letterpress, in 2 colors on Canterbury, to accom- 
modate the IPI ad on page 77. This 4-page section was 
then wrapped around pages 79-86 which had already been 
printed (see item 2) to bind as a 12-page signature. 
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Processes. Letterpress: Printed by E. L. Hildreth & Co., 
Brattleboro, Vermont, under the direction of Robert L. 
Dothard. 

Planographic: Insert from Notes on Modern Printing 
(pages 33-36) printed by sheet-fed gravure by the Photo- 
gravure & Color Company, New York. Print Masterpicce 
No. 13 (page 58), and the Anderson portrait (page 16), 
and all of the illustrations in the first 16 pages were printed 
by collotype by The Meriden Gravure Company, Meriden, 
Connecticut. 

Stencil: The illustration on page 3 was hand-colored by 
the stencil process by The Berrien Studio, New York. This 
technique closely approximates the original illustrations 
which were hand-colored by children. 


Encravincs. With a few exceptions the line and halftone 
engravings for this issue were made by The Stoddard En- 
graving Company, New Haven, Connecticut, under the 
supervision of L. R. Bennett. Bennett commented in part: 
“Most of the copy was very poor for reproduction (Armi- 
tage article). Photostats are the lowest form of copy for 
any engraver —and these were grey. We'll do our best 
however. (They did a good job with the only copy readily 
available.) The Arabic design (see page 37) with olive 
green border must be photographed, and the ribbon border 
inked in with star separated. The title page (see page 43) 
with the man’s head in the medallion must be copied and 
the colors painted in and out. The double-page spread (see 
page 44) with the ships on one side will be treated with 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


some special engraver’s magic, and will be faked to a cer- 
tain extent. Otherwise the original black and white copy 
would be necessary, or expensive black and white draw- 
ings would have to be made for the purpose. It will in- 
volve much extra work known to the trade as gravy.” 
Other neat manipulations by the engraver’s art department 
produced line cuts for most of the G.P.O. illustrations 
where halftones were at first indicated for reproduction of 
deckle edges and bindings. The halftones on pages 53 and 
55 are 133-screen deep-etched for dull coated paper. 


Paper. Cover: Atlantic Cover, White Wove Antique 65# 

basis made by the Eastern Corporation, Bangor, Maine. 
Inside: Canterbury Text, White Wove 70# basis made 

by Dill & Collins, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

50% Rag Drawing, Ivory 70# basis made by the Curtis 

Paper Company, Newark, Delaware. 

Special Print, White Wove Smooth 80# basis made to 

order by the Curtis Paper Company. 

Colbourn, White Wove 60# basis made for The Meriden 

Gravure Company by the Hurlbut Paper Company. 

Dulbrite, White dull coated 70# basis made by The 

Mead Corporation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Binpinc. Sewed as six signatures made up as follows: 
First 16 from two 8s inserted; one 8; one 20 from one 16 
with one 4 inserted; one 16 from two 8s inserted; one 16; 
one 12 from one 8 with one 4 wrap around. Two tip-ons. 
Cover glued. Bound by E. L. Hildreth & Company. 
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TYPE THAT EXPRESSES MOVEMENT 


“In 1944 ‘A Brief Preface to the History of Selling’ 


was the basic theme of our sales publication, the Phoenix Flame. 
The type face required for this moving theme 


was one that expressed power and progress through the ages, 





H. J. Higdon (Hig), 


Editor and Typographic Designer, 


The Phoenix Flame, 
A Sales Publication of the 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


For Many Years Winner of 


Editorial and 
Typographic Awards, 


NOTICES 


yet it had to be of such design and color 
that the reader, seeing it month after month after month, 
would not tire of it and clamor for change. 
Thus, Lydian Bold Italic (ATF) was the natural selection. 
It interpreted our basic theme 
while matching the quiet strength of the illustrations 
planned for the series by artist Elmer Jacobs. 
Further ... we think that Lydian is good taste, 
the kind of good taste that attracts the kind of people 


with whom we like to do business.” Hig. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 ELMORA AVENUE 
ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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WORD MAKING 


AUTHOR PUBLISHER PRINTER 











Translates ideas Seeks and supervises Translates typewritten 
(mental images) author’s word-ideas, pre- words into graphic forms 
into words made of pares them for reproduction appropriate in terms of 
recognized alphabet into many copies, and reader, subject, clarity, 
symbols, distributes them. emphasis, cost. 


It is our principal function to print books and periodicals that 
have special requirements — publications in such fields of 


subject matter as: 
Agriculture City Planning International Affairs Philanthropy 
Anthropology Current Affairs Juveniles Plays 
Archaeology Economics Languages Psychology, Psychiatry 
Art Education Limited Edition Classics Public Health 
Bibliography Engineering Literature Religious Studies 
Biography Geology Medicine Sanitation 
Biology Graphic Arts Natural History Sociology 
Botany History Penology Sport 

E. L. Hildreth & Company 
BRATTLEBORO Printers VERMONT 
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THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


have the privilege of servicing many users of fine 
printing papers. We have available for your selec- 
tion paper manufactured by many of the out- 
standing paper mills in this country. Inquiries are 
solicited from any of our divisions located at New 
York City; Cincinnati, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Detroit, Mich.; Atlanta, 
Ga. All of these divisions offer a complete service 
for your paper needs, whether they be for manu- 
facturing orders to specification, or for immediate 
delivery of various items from 


our stocks. 


THE WHITAKER’ Hafee COMPANY 


50 Great Jones Street - New York 12 
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Curtis Paper Company 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS SINCE 1848 


NEWARK : DELAWARE 


Fine Paper and Good Printing are inseparable. Curtis is 
proud of its record of nearly one hundred years of fine 
papermaking. The reason for this record is not acci- 
dental. Flexibility of mill operation enables Curtis to 
create new papers which embody variations of interest- 
ing characteristics. 

An important feature of which Curtis is justly proud 
is the exceptional “even-sidedness” of our papers. Your 
inspection of this detail is invited. 

Samples of Curtis Papers can be obtained from any 
of the merchant agents listed in the local paper guide. 


Curtis Ruysdael Westfield Charcoal 
Tweedweave Cover Tweedweave Text 
Glastonbury Text Rodney Text 
Utopian Cover Utopian Text 
Enfield Cover Enfield Text 
Double Antique Curtis CP Letter 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


5O CHURCH STREET * NEW YORK 7 °N. Y. 























